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OLLOWING a suggestion of the Soviet 
Government, expressed some months ago 
Premier Bulganin’s message to Dr. Aden- 
, talks between Western Germany and the 
iet Union started in Moscow recently. The 
countries agreed to discuss three subjects: 


Atriation of German nationals from the 
iet Union, expansion of Soviet-German 
le and economic relations, and some con- 
x matters. Originally, as was revealed by 
message which treated the entire problem 
Soviet German political relations, the-So- 
s suggested broader political and cultural 
s, but the Bonn government remained re- 
ed towards these suggestions and in turn 
posed that the initial talks should. be 
Ticted to the above mentioned subjects. 


jut even in these talks, at the very begin- 
b, difficulties: were encountered over the 
lem of repatriation. This problem: which, 
the Adenauer government insists, must be 
uded in all talks with the Soviet Union, 
red much more difficult and complex than 


difference between the two governments 
mot involve the volume, time or manner 
repatriation, but the actual question whet- 
‘there are in the Soviet Union any Ger- 
ns to be repatriated or not. Accordingly, 
“yery basis of the talks is controversial. 


lhould twelve years after the war, because. 


L. ERVEN 


The Soviet Union some time ago returned 
a group of German war prisoners and then 
informed the West German government that 
the question of repatriation was closed. The 
Soviet government now maintains that there 
are no longer any Germans in the Soviet 
Union for repatriation. However, it seems that 
the German demand for repartiation has been 
expanded to include also those Germans who 
—with the changes in the status of individual 
territories where they lived — changed their 
citizenship, and who applied to the German 
Embassy in Moscow for emigration from the 
Soviet Union. Owing to this, the problem of 
repatriation is complicated by the question of 
dual citizenship and by the political aspect 
of the earlier territorial changes. 


On the other hand, it seems that the Bonn 
government has some doubts as to the cor- 
rectness of the Soviet lists of the killed, de- 
ceased and missing persons, as well as to the 
sincerity of the Soviet report that there are 
no more German war prisoners in the Soviet 
Union. Such doubts are always an unpleasant 
subject of discussion. No one should be surp- 
rised therefore by the sharp Soviet reaction 
to the German demand for the repatriation of 
German nationals from the Soviet Union. 


No one can dispute the right of any govern- 
ment to inquire into the fate of its citizens, 


SOVIET - GERMAN TALKS 


But the insistence of the West German go- 
vernment on this matter as a prerequisite for 
further talks, can be explained by internal 
reasons which have become particularly im- 
portant for the Bonn government on the eve 
of the German elections. The demand for 
repatriation is very popular, since there are 
a large number of German people who hope 
that their relatives or friends are still living 
somewhere in remote parts of the Soviet 
Union. This demand increases the prestige of 
the Bonn government among the German 
masses, while mantaing the mistrust towards 
and dissatisfaction with the Soviet Union in 
the country, and this is necessary to the Bonn 
government today, in order to secure the 
support of the voters for the foreign policy 
it advocates in the election campaign. 


No matter how important the question of. 
repatriation may be for the Adenauer govern- 
ment, it should not influence the general 
development of Soviet German relations which 
the two governments intended to regulate dur-, 
ing these. talks. Accordingly, some people be- 
lieve that the West German delegation inten- 
tionally sharpened the problem in order to 
retard the talks during the election. campaign, 
since the very atmosphere in which the talks 
with the Soviet Union are taking place affect 
the election chances of the government. 


During the talks in Moscow a delegation 
of top Saviet leaders paid a visit to Eastern 
Germany, In statements and speeches which 
were then made by the chief of the Soviet 
delegation, the policy of the West government 
was subjected to sharp criticism, and some 
serious charges were levelled against Dr. 
Adenauer. Through statements and speeches 
the Soviet government gave its full suppot 
to Eastern Germany, which Dr. Adenauer 
does not recognize, and to its proposals for 
the reunification of Germany, which Dr. 
Adenauer rejects. The visit of the Soviet de- 
legation to Eastern Germany, therefore, did 
not make any contribution to better under- 
standing between the Soviet and Bonn govern- 
ments. 


But although these statements might have 
harmed the general atmosphere in which the 
Soviet German talks are taking place, they 
will nonetheless help Dr. Adenauer in the 
election campaign, particularly in his struggle 
against the programme of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. The foreign political programme 
of the Social Democratic Party, as put forward 
by Dr. Olenhauer (although on the question 
of German reunification and in the attitude 
towards Eastern Germany it does not. differ 
much from the programme of the government) 
is based on the presumption that a certain 
compromise could be reached with the Soviet 
Union with regard to the future status of 
united Germany and the system of European 
security. However, the speeches made in 
Eastern Germany by the chief of the Soviet 
delegation, Khrushchev, did not create the 
impression that the ideas of Dr. Olenhauer 
could be harmonized with the views of the 
Soviet Union on these matters. Accordingly, 


while the German voters may well consider 
Dr. Olenhauer’s programme to be understan- 
dable, but they are bound to conclude that Dr. 
Adenauer's policy is of greater practical value. 
For if neither Dr. Olenhauer’s nor Dr. Aden- 
auer’s programmes can reckon with Soviet 
support, at least Dr. Adenauer’s programme 
has the support of the United States. 
Although the Soviet-German talks are de- 
voted to the practical questions. of mutual 
relations, such as repatriation, trade and con- 
sular services, the general problem of Soviet- 
German political relations stands in the 
background, from which the attitude of. the 
negotiators in Moscow is directed. Both 
sides, no doubt, view these economic and 
and practical talks — within the general 
political problem — as a preliminary phase 
which should prepare the way for the 
improvement of political relations. The So- 
viets have many times emphasized their wish 
to normalize general relations and to estab- 
lish cultural cooperation with Germany. In 
letters which Premier Bldanin earlier sent to 


Chancellor Adenauer, the policy of the Bonn: 


government was at times sharply cricicized, 
but all the letters more or less expressed the 
conviction that the Soviet and West German 


governments could find a basis for a wide 


Soviet-German political agreement which 
would facilitate the solving of the German 
problem and which would be a great contribu- 
tion to the stabilization of European peace. 
There is not even the smallest chance at 
present, however, of reconciling the Soviet 
and West German views on the problem of 
Germany. The Soviet Union and Western Ger- 
many differ widely on three questions: the 
present status of West Germany; the method 
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QUESTION: What political conclusions, in 
your opinion, can be drawn from the termina- 
tion of the armed intervention in the Suez 
Canal zone? 


ANSWER: The triple aggression on Egypt 
constitutes a particularly significant phase of 
imperialism in the sense that in its present 
stage of development, it does not hesitate to 
resort even to the most reckless undertakings 
in order to preserve those privileges which 
are threatened by the legitimate aspirations of 
the peoples. Were these tendencies better 
understood by the imperialist and neo-colo- 


| — INTERVIEW WITH THE SYRIAH FOREIGN MINISTER, 
SALAH EDIN BITAR — 


» ae 
of the country’s reunification; and the 
of the future united Germany. There is” 
a single aspect of the problem on which’ 
two countries agree. Accordingly, any h 
that, under present circumstances, polit 
cooperation between the Soviet Union 
Western Germany will be established. is 
realistic. Even if a possible German Se 
Democratic government could hope to { 
points of contact with the Soviet Union 
the question of the status of the future un 
Germany. and on the problem of Europ 
collective security, the procedure of © 
reunification of Germany itself and the 1 
of Eastern Germany in this procedure 
problem in which the reconciliation of So 
and German views seems impossible. 

In these circumstances, the Soviet-Gert 
talks, no matter what one or the other § 
may expect from them, have a restricted | 
litical significance. There is, in fact, 0 
one way in which certain, though perhaps! 
mited, political cooperation between Wes 
Germany and the Soviet, Union could 
‘established. This is to accept the preg 
division of Germany — which, as it see 
cannot be overcome by agreement — as a 
finite solution of the German problem, for 
time being at least. This would be the o 
situation in which the profound differer 
between Western Germany and the So 
Union on the problem of German reunificat 
would cease to be an obstruction to the 
velopment of their political relations. But” 
is at the same time what Western Ger 


— regardless of its internal political divis 
— resolutely rejects and what even the So 
Union has not publicly advocated. . 


The Middle East and Its Aspirations 


: 


During his recent visit to Yugoslavia, Mr Salah Edin Bitar, the Syn 
Foreign Minister, readily responded to a request of the ,,Review of Internatio! 
Affairs“ to set forth his views on the current Middle East problems for 1 
benefit of readers of this journal. Here we publish Mr Bitar’s answers to | 
questions put to him by our Editorial Office. 


nialist countries they would realise that these 
privileges, which were originally gained by 
sheer force, have been transcended by mo- 
dern social development, and this should make 
them see where their own interests lie in the 
field of peaceful international cooperation. 
The first conclusion which I would draw 
from the cessation of aggression in Egypt 
is that it has illustrated the contention just 
made and proved that strength lies no longer 
in guns and bombers but rather in the force 


of world public opinion which ardently de- 


_ sires justice and peace. 


Also the United Nations Organizati 
which this time carried out its duty, has p 
ved that it can be efficacious if it listens 
the voice of world public opinion. | 

QUESTION: What is your estimation, § 
of the role of military Blocs in which 1 
great powers are engaged, especially in | 
Middle East area, aud what view do you te 
of the character and objectives of the pol 
formulated in the famous Eisenhower. Dc 
trine? 


NSWER: It has been proved a number 
imes that military blocs, in the division 
the world in two camps, threaten peace 
the independence of countries which they 
to dominate. These blocs increase tension 
h sometimes leads to disturbance in some 
of the world. 


verybody knows that the ‘Western military 
has spread over the Middle East under 
name of the ,regional* Baghdad Pact. 

he role assigned to this military bloc 
ur part of the world is the same as 
here, that is — to prevent the pene- 
on of communism. But actually this label 
teals a new type of colonialism. It has 
he elements of colonialism: the suppression 
ational tendencies, interference in the in- 
1 affairs of others, exploitation etc... 
nhower’s Doctrine itself is only a new, 
ated form of such process. It adopts a 
discreet appearance in order to be bet- 
amouflaged in the eyes of public opinion 
h is increasingly becoming conscious of 
danger of bloc policy. Precisely with 
object of camouflage in view, while 
ding open conflict with the aspirations 
he peoples, this Doctrine clothes all kinds 
pressure in the guise of economic as- 
nce. Thus it abandoned the terms ,,Pact“, 
Teement’, ,Bloc“, replacing them with an 
rently more innocent word _ doctrine“. 
this does not mislead anybody: what has 
changed is only tactics and name, 
e the imperialist aims remain the same. 


UESTION: Could you tell us what in- 
nce was exercised by the recent events in 
lan on the process of rapprochement 
bug Arab countries and what major tenden- 
are operating today, in one form or anoth- 
in the Arab world? 


.NSWER: It is well-known that all Arab 
atries make up a united nation which 
a single history, a common language and 


same traditions. It is quite understandable, 


‘efore, that this nations should aspire to 
yy. The weakening of the colonialism 
ch had divided into several countries in 
er to exploit it more successfully has la- 
provided possibilities for visualizing the 
ial stages in the unification of Arab 
ntries emancipated from all foreign in- 
nce. Egypt, Jordan and Syria have already 
le important steps in this direction, and 
latest offensive of colonialists in Jordan 
not check this process, which answers to 
most profound aspirations of the Arab 
ion. It can only stimulate the struggle 
their actual fulfilment. The complete uni- 
tion of the Arab people liberated from 
foreign influences, and the preservation 
heir indenpendence, can be crought about 
r within the framework of fumanistic so- 
ism which would raise the living stan- 
1 of the community and each of its 
nbers. 


JUESTION: The Yugoslav public are fol- 
ing with sympathy the efforts of your 
ernment on the plane of an independent 
non-bloc policy. ‘What, in your opinion, 
the elements which today contribute to 
rapprochement of the nations and the 
solidation of peace, and — in this context 
to the development of friendly relations 
yeen Syria and Yugoslavia? 
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ANSWER: The Arab people will never 
forget the friendly. attitude and support of 
Yugoslavia at the time of the aggression 
against Egypt. In addition to this, friendship 
between Yugoslavia and Syria rests on firm 
and lasting foundations It derives from identi- 
cal views on the majority of the problems 
which interest the two countries. Their attitu- 
de, expressed by respect for the independence 


of the nations and non-participation in mili- 


tary blocs, contributes to the relaxation of 
tension and the strenghtening of peace in the 
world. At the same time, this freindship is 
strengthened through economic relations which 
are developing. Like our friends the Yugoslavs, 
we are convinced that wider economic coo- 
peration will serve the interests of both 
countries, 


DISCUSSIONS ON EUROPEAN INTEGRATION— 


For General European Security 


Leon MACASS 


FORMER GREEK MINISTER FOR INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Within this inquiry, in our last issue, we published the replies of the Belgian 
politican and economist, Paul van Zeeland, to our questions concerning various aspects 
of European integration. In this number we publish a contribution from the former 
Greek minister, Leon Macass, who gives his views on problems of integration in 
the form of an artilce. Im our following issues we shall publish replies and con- 
tributions from other participants in the inquiry. 
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hee recently returned from the 
European Congress. held in Rome 

which was attended by over a thou- 
sand members of parliament and adherents 
of Western Europe, for the purpose of discus- 
sing under the aspices of the European mo- 
vement the measures required with a view 
to ensuring the further ,Building up of 
Europe“ after the ratification of the Treaties 
on the Common European Market and Euratom 
on March 25, 1957. | should say at once 
that I gained two impressions from this signi- 
ficant manifestation: first a feeling of deep 
respect of the principles which inspire the 
Western world, — especially the French, I- 
talians, Germans and Belgians, — towards the 
achievement of unity within the framework 
of Little Europe. The second, is the realization 
of all that is onesided and impracticable in 
this undertaking as it is limited to the nar- 
row framework of six western countries of 
continental Europe. Therefore | am naturally 
prompted to reply to your questions in detail. 


In fact, this arbitrary dismembering of 
Europe into several parts of which only one 
is obviously being taken in account — testi- 
fies to an obvious ignorance of the neces- 
sities dictated by the geographical position and 
historical conditions. Namely geography does 
not allow Europe to be divided into several 
parts, nor that Germany and the Mediterran- 
ean be split in two, that the Eastern Medi- 
terranean be neglected for purely political 
reasons while on the other hand North Africa 
and even. the Sahara is being incorporated 
into Europe. From that moment, limiting one- 
self only to Little Europe exclusively, one 
speaks exclusively of a single area determined 
by purely political and hence transient. con- 
siderations, so that all pretence that Europe 
and a logical structure is in question is impos- 
sible. As every objective principle has thus 
been precluded, it is actually the clash of in- 
terests which is involved, interests which 
perhaps may be recongited, but are nonethe- 
less insufficient to provide the basis for a 
permanent historical creation. 


History this inexhaustible treasury of 
events has in its parts justified and 
emphasised the geographical conditions, weav- 
ing an intricate fabric of political events, na- 
tional or expansionist movements as well as 
psychological and political reactions which 
even led to armed conflicts, briefly a whole 
reality has been thus created which as an 
undeniable historical necessity we cannot 
ignore. Let me cite only a few undeniable 
examples: if colonialism is a thing of the 
past if it is phychologicaly obsolete can one 
then ignore anti-colonialism under whose 
symbol the present world advancing and whose 
trumpet call has awakened immense masses 
who have already destroyed three fourths of 
Jerichos walls? And can one at the same 
time ignore the proven historical significan- 
ce of the role played by the Balkan countries 
as well as Greece and Turkey in the defence 
of Europe as a whole especially the Mediter- 
ranean, from every foreign invasion and every 
onslaught by the aggressor however mightly 
he was. 


The ,,Little Europe“ they wish to create 
is being conceived outside of this reality. 
Apart from this, it fails to take in account 
the far stronger links which the Great Britain 
much more firmly to her Commonwealth than 
to the European continent. It also ignores 
the fundamental role assigned to the Scandin- 
avian peoples in securing the protection of 
its Northern flank. It also ignores the impor- 
tant demographic factors which determine the 
policy of Germany and Italy and which it 
is difficult to by-pass if one wishes to avoid 
the repetition of serious upheavals in the 
future. ,Little Europe“ did not clearly define 
its political line either with regard to the 
USA: while striving on the one hand to 
acquire an independent position in that re- 
spect it wishes to preserve the NATO on 
the other. 


Last, and this is particularly significant, it 
seems that "Little Europe” does not pay any 
attention to the European east, for which it 
has only, while concealing its ill will in the 
economic sphere. Briefly "Little Europe” is 
determined to retain a power position” to- 


: 


wards them (as Nietsche would have said), 
such an attitude being incompatible with the 
lofty aspirations peace and coexistence by 
which all peoples are imbued. 

Under such conditions "Little Europe“ ap- 
pears as an instrument of struggle with the 
purpose of building a strong economy in the 
West and restoring political prestige, and as 
an element whose task it is contributed to 
the general European and international secu- 
rity. However, as I have stressed in the speech 
delivered on June 21 at the Congress in Rome, 
"Little Europe“ will inevitably be obliged to 
make it reminiscent -of the Moly Alliance. 
Apart from the fact that it is highly dubious 
whether an Europe consisting of six countries 
possesses the necessary vigour and vitality to 
rebuild the world according to its wishes, it 
is certain that this is taking place on an 
extremely egoistical plane outside of time and 
space. ,Litthe Europe“ lacks the necessary 
space to pursue a broad policy and is also 
deprived of the time necessary to keep abreast 
of the all too rapid course of events, the lat- 
ter pace being set by science and technology 
in the second half of the twentieth century. 

Perhaps ,,Little Europe” will form a more or 
less efficient syndicate for the preservation 
of the positions acquired some of which seem 
to be considerably threatened already. Howe- 
ver, Little Europe” will not contribute to 
the creation of a new world which is already 
growing before our eyes, a world whose in- 
tercontinental area does not recognize narrow 
frontiers and arbitrary divisions. 


ees 


However, by contrast to this plan on the 
creation of ,,Little Europe“ another doctrine 
On security is appearing which the more at- 
tractive as it is rational. And we can note 
with satisfaction that an ever greater num- 
ber of Europeans is moving that way, thus 
doubtless expressing popular feeling, this is 
all the more significant as it coincides with 
the imperative need for peace and coexistence 
which applies to all the peoples of Europe 
alike; because this system of pan European 
collective security inevitably embraces our 
entire continent and all that may happen 
on it. 

Officially speaking, it is certain that the 
realization of such a system is conditioned by 
the previous success of the Stassen-Zorin 
disarmament talks. It is good that the two 
emissaties should feel that public opinion is 
closely following their world and this also 
encourages them, so that a satisfactory outco- 
me of these talks may be foreseen. In this con- 
nection it is characteristic that the govern- 
ment of West Germany, in this note of May 
23 this year and especially in its memoran- 
dum of May 24 (both documents sent to the 
USSR) linking up to a certain extent the aim 
of security with the aim of disarmament and 
both these aims with the problem of the re- 
unification of Germany, — has expressed its 
readiness to discuss even the elements of an 
European security pact. Therefore in view of 
the forthcoming general elections in Germany 
the Adenauer Government must seriously 
count with the attitude of the German So- 
cial Democratic Party whose plan on the Eu- 
ropean security system was published at the 
same time (May 23) and gave rise to lively 
comment. 

It ensures therefore that the pan European 
ideas is taking root and that in future, in as 
far as a monstrous diplomatic move is not 
involved, — nothing will be able to stop it. 
And when the talks on pan-European secu- 
rity begin sooner or later, Marshal Tito will 
doubtless feel deep satisfaction as he was the 
first to intimate this great solution. On the 
other hand the peoples of the whole world 
will heave a sign of relief as this will be the 


first historical attempt made since 1945 to 
live in peace far from every danger of conflict 
between the giants from Moscow and. Wa- 
shington. .. : 

In what does this scheme actually consist? 
According to the draft plan of the Social De- 
mocrats the system of Europen security 
would cover: 

a) all European peoples on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain 

b) replace the NATO and Warsaw Pact 
which are still in force today; 

¢) contain a double obligation namely an 
obligation of non aggression on the one hand 
and mutual assistance on the other; E 

d) it would preclude any recourse to the 
veto, namely the prevention of achievements 
of peace; 

e) it would provide for a system of arbi- 
tration for the peaceful settlement of every 
dispute, the limitation and control of all ar- 
maments; e 

f) it would place itself under the general 
guarantee of the United Nations organiza- 
tion and the special guarantees of the USA 
and USSSR; 

Is this the neutralist policy which was so 
much discussed during the past few years? 
Certainly yes to a certain extent, as the exi- 


-stence of the separate US and Soviet guaran- 


tees covering all European countries would 
presuppose to a certain extent the assumption 
of an intermediary if not entirely neutral 


position of Europe as a whole between the _ 
two dynamic poles with the exception of the 


Soviet Union. As all the existing coalitions 
would have to be abolished however, Europe 
would, so to say find herself in an indepen- 
dent position with regard both to Moscow 
and Washington. 

However an independent and intermedia- 
ty position would in no case imply the neu- 
tralization and demilitarization of European 
territory, as demilitarization would only be 
contained in the function of disarmament 
which would cover the whole world and not 
only Europe. On the other hand the stipula- 
tion of the general obligation on mutual as- 
sistance clearly shows that, according to this 
plan, no European state would be neutralized 
as it would be due to come to the assistance 
of every other country from the same con- 
tment which is a victim of aggression, and 
especially to defend its own integrity and in- 
dependence. 

This by no means implies that this system 
is as simple as it may seem at first sight. 
In point of fact a whole series of difficulties 
would have to be resolved similar to those 
with which the famous creators of the Lea- 
oue of Nations had to cope theoretically in 
the field of law and international policy 
especially during the period from 1920—1930 
before passing on the elaboration of this sy- 
stem. I will only mention the most important 
of these problems. The question of disarma- 
ment which has been complicated doday by 
the fact that it is far difficult to control nu- 
clear than conventional armaments, and this 
is not the only problems which will have to 
be resolved. Apart from this it is necessary 
to resolve the serious problem of arbitration 
which was not used for the settlement of 
political disputes so far; the term of aggres- 
sor stil remains to be defined as several dif- 
ferent conceptions prevail at present. Last 
one should coordinate the preservation of the 
national sovereignities with the aboiishment 
of the right of veto which especially for the 
big powers represents the greatest problem 
imaginable. 

Years and years and even decades will 
perhaps be necessary for the fulfillment of 
this new code of international law by which 
all views would be harmonized and all lo- 
opholes through which the danger of war 


might appear eliminates... However if 
ready during these long and jndis 
talks, some sort of solemn truce and 
peace. was achieved world public  opini 
should work incessantly not only on 
but also on the transformation of nation 
psychology with which every government mi 
count (the eradication of all remnants — 
Stalinism and Mac Carthysm for instane 
The development of the so-called satel] 
states would also evolve in the direction — 
full independence. Such a development wo 
doubtless proceed much easier than was { 
case with Yugoslavia thanks to the abilit 
of Marshal Tito during these far more dif 
cult Stalinist times. This development wou 
even be easier than in Poland a year ago. 


Ul. 


When all is said and done, should 
take an optimistic law? Of course, but und 
certain conditions I will take the liberty 
outline... Thus one should primarily recogr 
ze and attribute all the significance due 
the basic facts which dominate internatior 
life of late. Because their neglect on one 
and the other would condemn every positi 
effort in advance: this one would be fre 
that minute outside of reality and outside 
the elements of historical necessity. { 

Of these facts two refer to the west, ti 
to the east while the fifth is invested with 
general significance. In fact one should 
exaggerate on any account with the w 
known platitudes on the political sterility” 
Western Europe and the inadequacy of ¢ 
USA with regard to their leading role in ¢ 
world. However, if some phenomena especie 
ly the structure of the regime and certain § 
rious errors called fort by colonialist stu 
borness, point to a certain lagging behind 
the creative rhythm of in the case of sot 
big western powers in Europe and their ¢ 
pacity to adjust themselves to the new tim 
if certain tactical errors committed by W 
shington from time to time confirm the la 
of diplomatic tradition and the ignorance 
the psychology of other peoples, nonethele 
and in spite of everything the West, gener: 
ly speaking, appears as a dynamic force 
tremendous scope, moral and material at t 
same time, which should be all the me 
esteemed because of its definite influence e 
perted, although often indirectly on the ct 
rent of thought intellectual discipline, ft 
edom living development, even the rules 
behaviour of the whole world. 


And vice versa, it would also be fatal - 
under-estimate the East. The radiation of $ 
vietsocialism, is a fact of immense signi 
cance whose influence will be appreciable 
long as obvious social justice prevails < 
most everywhere. It will even influence t 
organization of the new world. However 
would be both futile and stupid to attribu 
only to Soviet power and its actual imp 
rialism the capacity of enlisting the sy 
pathies of the peoples of Asia and Africa f 
itself, namely the peoples on these continer 
which have embarked on the way to freedo! 
The intolerance of these peoples towards t 
West is rather due to the political errors 
the western powers, that to pro-Russian fe 
ings and still less to the skill of the Kret 
lin. This is testified by the extremely vag 
degree of cooperation of these peoples wi 
the Soviet Union, which could perhaps | 
estimated as symptomatic and which is n 
netheless positive in a certain sense as, | 
the neutralism of Bandung, it unequivocal 
directs Mankind as a whole towards great 
independence, higher morals and a great 
will to peace. 


ist the beginning of the new Atomic 
e in history constitutes the elementary 
; fact which emanates its sovereign, de- 
live and absolute influence. This scientific 
olution which, perhaps with equal proba- 
ity, may lead to the horrible prospect of 
eral suicide, or the creation of a new 
tld of prosperity for all people — this po- 
ful factor of life and death — may only 
ke for greater seriety and conscientiousness 
cetning the way in which people understand 
bir responsibilities and fulfil the obligations 
vards their fellow men. The Atomic Era will 
ns in itself be a terrible school of forced 
idarity and consequently an inestimable 
wantee of peace and security. It will also 
ange the sense of attitudes and prespecti- 
when people are faced with vital pro- 
ms namely the vision of the future as well 
human values which are already almost 
perceptibly changing before our eyes. 

Consequently a new historical necessity 
s all but appeared, a necessity to which 


we must adjust ourselves at the price of death. 
However if it imposes as only possible stra- 
tegy in the! subsequent life of mankind, and 
consequently also Europe, the task still re- 
mains of preventing this general strategy, the 
choice of the correct moment in which every 


aspect of this problem can be discerned, the 
correct appraisal and classification of the va- 
rious secondary problems by their significan- 
ce, the rules of procedure which must be ob- 


served in this work on the gradual regulation, 
and last the general atmosphere which we 
would wish to create during the construction 
of this new world, — will all be of prime 
significance. It will be necessary in the first 


place that this attempt without precedent for 
the benefit modern mankind be really under- 
taken, that it be carried out and concluded 
in an atmosphere of mutual confidence with 
the acceptance of genuinely human criteria 
when the fates of people which should be 
liberated are involved. 


The exponents of world public opinion are 
due to create such an atmosphere. On the 
other hand the organizers of peace must be 
worthy of their mission. There is time thus 
that both be well chosen, inspired and sent 
where necessary. We would also like that this 
attempt be made within the framework of and 
through the UN, although in the long it is 


only apparently European security that is in- 
volved while in fact it is general security that 
is also at stake. Perhaps the UN Security 
Council, needless to say broadened by a cer- 
tain number of new members either perma- 
nent or temporary is the organ which is de- 
stined to create a new world... 


No, do let us not speak of things which 
at least for the time being are only details. 
Let us limit ourselves only to the most ge- 
neral postulates and let us emphasise that in 
our opinion, when these postulates are once 
fulfilled this will be the price of European 
security. 


IEWS AND OPINIONS 


S 


4 aL HE armament race of the cold war period, intensified by 

an increasing number of test of various atomic weapons, 
‘approaching its culmination. Should this race be continued at the 
esent rate, it would be difficult to say, still less foresee, when 
mpetition in the production of means for mass destruction — atomic 
apons — would cease, unless the force of human reason, the 
mscience of manking and the firm resolve of the peoples and 
untries throughout the world should prevail, and check the activi- 
ss of those who still think to solve mutual disputes and autstanding 
iestions by means of atomic power. 


We of today are the witnesses of a movement which, all over 

e world, is rallying men of different political concepts, and states 

different social or political systems, as well as scientists and 

atesmen. This is no longer merely a movement, but a united front 

the conscious forces of mankind which are striving for the preser- 
tion of civilization and humankind generally. 


Yugoslavia and her peoples were among the first to raise their voice. 
they raise it still, against the frequent atomic test explosions. The 
eclaration of the People’s Assembly of June 18, 1957 appealing to 
e great powers to come, to an agreement without delay on the 
ssation of nuclear test explosions, expressed the hope ,,that each 
these powers will show a willingness to contribute its utmost to 
e solution of the problem of nuclear test explosions and thereby 
Ip create a sounder atomosphere in the world wtih the possibility 
futher examination and eventual solution of the problems con- 
cted with disarmament.“ 


Expressing his anxiety concerning the danger of possible atomic 
urfare, Comrade Tito said: 


»I am profoundly convinced that because of this growing threat 
the existence of mankind, we have good reason, more than ever 
fore, to stress as the primary common aim of all the peoples in 
e world — prevention of any new war or aggressions.” 

The Indian Premier. Nehru, speaking, about the banning of 
omic tests, expressed the view that the .solution of this question 
pends only on the readiness of atomic powers to reach agreement, 
d noti at all on technical problems... Limitation and registration of 
sts will not contribute to the liberation ‘of the world from the 
rrible consequences of radiation, nor pave the way for the aban- 
mment of this weapon of mass destruction.” 


uspension of Nuclear Explosions and Disarmament 


Major General Rade BULAT 


Many scientists have made statements or protests in connection 
with the harmfulness of nuclear tests to mankind. Thus in April this 
year, eighteen West German scientists in Géttingen signed a decla- 
ration in which they stressed that none of them was prepared to take 
part in any way in the production of atomic weapons or in their 
tests. 


All the scientists are more or less in agreement that nuclear 
test explosions are dangerous and harmful for future generations, that 
they can give rise to serious genetic consequences, cancer of the 
blood etc. 


The President of the Academy of Science of the USSR, 
Mesmeyanoy, maintains that a certain quantity of radio-active isoto- 
pes, whether in the atmosphere or on the earth, particularly strontium 
90 and cesium 137, could poison almost every part of the Globe 
with radio-active dust. Statements by scientists and academicians — 
Professor Korner Heissenberg (Western Germany), Professor Pauling 
(USA), Professor Schweizer (Austria), Professor Pavle Savi¢ and other 
persons having scientific knowledge, speak clearly and convincingly 
enough about the serious consequences which might affect the whole 
living world chould atomic weapon tests be continued. 

Why is it, we may ask, that people all over the world are 
making protests, and expressing disapproval and anxiety concerning 
nuclear test research? 

The deadly effects of atomic weapons, no longer secret, are 
everywhere realized. Hiroshima and Nagasaki provided the first 


evidences and hence mankind is increasingly apprehensive of new horrors 
and sufferings. 

In order to have a better understanding of the operation of 
atomic weapons and visualize their enormous power of destruction, 
if suffices to set forth only a few of the known facts. 

1) The results of the use of atomic bombs of 20 KT (1 kiloton 
— 1,000 tons of trinitrotoluols) dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
in comparison with the bombing of Tokyo with conventional 
weapons: 


Nagasaki 


Hiroshima Tokyo 

Number of planes 1 1 279 

Cargo of bombs 1AB 1AB 1,669 
Number of inhabitants per 

1 km? 18,000 26,000 52,000 

Demolished surface in 

square km 12 4,5 50 

Killed and missing 80,000 40,000 83,009 

83,000 

Injured 80,000 40,000 102,099 

102,000 

Death rate per 1 sq. km 6,700 8,900 1,700 

Losses per 1 square km 13,000 18,000 7,700 


2. NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
a) Radius of Damage 


(distances from centre in metres) 


Demolition of 


building in in- Provokes fo- 


Weapon Kindofexplosion habited areas; Port in- rest fires in 
obstacles installations fire season 
cities or forests 
High in air 780 350 700 
2KT Low 550 250 750 
High in air 1.650 750 2.450 
Low 1.250 550 2.500 
20 KT Surface 1.250 550 2.500 
_Undergound 800 400 negligible 
b) Radius (Zonal) of Casualities 
(distances from centre in metres) 
Living beings Other burns 
in open Burns besides tho- Living 
Weapon Kindofexplosion fromflashon seonexpo- beings in 
exposed skin sed skin cities 
Hing in air 900 550 800 
2KT Low 950 600 600 
High in air 2.000 1.000 1.600 
Low 2.050 1.000 1.150 
20 KT Surface 1.800 1.150 1.150 
Underground negligible 400 800 
3. THERMONUCLEAR WEAPONS 
a) Radius of damage 
ae (distances from centre in metres) 
Demolition of 
buildings in in- Causes for- 
Weapon Kindofexplosion habited areas; Port in- rest fires in 
obstacles installations fire season 
cities or forests 
5 MT*) Low 7.600 3.450 18.300 
Surface 7.600 3.450 18.300 
1) 1 megaton — 1,000.000 trinitrotoluols 
b) Radius (Zonal) of Casualites 
(distances from nul point in metres) 
Living beings in open 
Burns from Other burns 
flashes on _—besidestho- _Living 
Weapon _ Kind of explosion exposed se onexpo- _ beings in 
skin sed skin cities 
5 MT Low 13.300 4.150 7.450 
Surface 12.800 4.500 7.450 


An every more dangerous effect of the thermo-nuclear bomb 
is the later radiation of radio-active dust which is spread by the 
wind and may cover an area 60 kilometres wide and at least 220 
kilometres long, even after 36 hours, to that at a distance of 180 kms 
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it still has a strength of radiation of 150 R/per hour. The surta 
over which the cloud caused death during the test of a hydrogen bom 
of 15 MT was about 13,200—15,000 square kilometres. a 

It is necessary to point out that, no target can be sufficient 
secure, from atomic weapons, even though it be situated deep in tl 
ground and heavily protected by rock.’ The hydrogen bomb of 5 M’ 
on falling to the ground forms a crater of 1,600 m in diameter at 
400 m in depth. This means that such bombs need not hit the targ 
in order to destroy it. A hydrogen bomb of 5 MT would destroy 
target deep in the groung even if it fell nearly one kilometre aw 


from it. 


POLITICS AND PERSONALITIES 


Obsession’ 


Obsession may have different meanings in the vocabulary — 
of psyhiatrists. In polical parlance, however, it stands for a 
special phenomenon of our times, which changes man’s con-— 
ception of the world and his way of reasoning. Penetrating — 
deep into the mental pores of man, it turns him into a poli-— 
tically blind person, who in these years of jet aircraft and elec- 
tronic machines — does not recognize any colours but one. | 
Obsession, therefore, has become a non-polymorphic spectre, | 
an apparation which begets undersirable progenies: paranoiac 
fear and evil intentions. | 

There are many examples to demonstrate that this is true, — 
We shall only take two of them which show, beyond any doubt, — 
that of all the threats which hang over our planet the threat 
of universal obsession is most dangerous. 

A political personage who has secured a place ‘n the 
history of contemporary diplomacy recently called upon the — 
Western world not to break down the barriers of the cold war. 
In his opinion, the clock ought to be turned back to the times 
when two armed camps had one another covered, across the 
line which will always be known as the ,iron curtain“. Any 
improvement in East-West relations, in combatting mistrust in 
the world or in opposing coexistence would, he believes, be 
the end of civilization. 

M. Andre Francois Poncet, former French Ambassador 
to Western Germany, explained his reasons for this dramatic 
appeal, in an article in the Paris Figaro“. In fact, he has © 
only one reason, which is a typical case of obsession. For Mr. | 
Poncet the globe has become too small-so small that at every 
point on its curvature he sees a Red Army man. He finds Soviets 
in Egypt, in Syria (,,which has become a real Soviet satellite“), 
in the Algerian insurgents, in the Baltic fiords in the ter- — 
ritorial wates of the Philippines, in romantic Guatemala, at 
the approaches to the Panama Canal, in the centre of Argen- 
tina, in India, and everywhere else. In other words, there is 
no country whose head, is not already in Soviet jaws. 
: O, sancta simlicitas! 

And, angry because other people do not all see this 
spectre, M. Poncet presses the alarm bell and shouts: ,,Yon 
have eyes, and yet you do not see!“ But fortunately there are 
increasingly more of M. Poncet's contemporaries who hold — 
that man is given eyes to enable him to see what really exists. 

Another form of obSession is the belief that obsolete 
political and economic institutions can be retained by repres- 
sion and force. That the march of time and the emancipation 
of society cannot be stopped has been shown once again — 
this time im Georgetown. 

It was believed in Downing Street four years ago that 
the Jagan ,red pair“, then in prison, were doomed to a po- 
litical death. Just because he had dared to mention his coun- 
try’s strivings for independence, the then Premier of British 
Guiana, Dr. Jagan, was removed from his post (previously the 
Constitution han been suspended) and imprisoned, together with 
his wife and many followers. Prison bars were, for the Bri- 
tish autorities, an infallible means for solving the problem 
of Guiana's indenpendence from their political agenda. 

The recent elections in Guiana, however, shattered (quite 
unexpectedly insofar as the British were concerned the 
obsession of the Dowing Streat officidls. The cult of prison 
bars was destroyed in a prosaic way: Dr. Jagan won nine of 
the fourteen total mandates. q 

In a way obsession is like glass: it cracks when exposed 
to threat. It is to be hoped that the horriduess of the lesson from 
Guiana has made the inhabitants of Downing Street think 
things over. 


ig Production of atomic weapons is on such a scale that there 
xist already thousands of bombs, shells and missiles of various size 
nd strength. Stocks are being increased from day to day. Their 
umber is already sufficient for attacking and destroying almost 
retry point on the Globe. The continuation of tests and the pro- 
uction of atomic weapons is increasing the potential dangers for 
nankind. Unless an agreement on banning nuclear weapons is 
wched shortly, the monopoly held today ba the three powers — 
‘he USA, the USSR and Great Britain — which dissolve before the 


ipetition of other counitries. 


In the light of the above facts one might ask whether an 
greement between the great powers on the banning of tests and 
isarmament in general, is possible without good will and awareness 
f mutual interests? 

There is no doubt that good will and sincerity play a pro- 
inent role, but the realism of negotiating parties and producers of 
tomic weapons must also triumph over different and conflicting 
Jeologies and political views on questions of world peace and 
existence among states with different social, economic and poli- 
cal organizations. 


Dr. 
MEMBER OF THE YUGOSLAV 


') CONSEQUENCES OF THE PRESENT SITUATION OF UNDER- 
YEVELOPED COUNTRIES IN INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES 


Woe boom of the export articles of under-developed count- 
ries, linked with sharp price fluctations and the volu- 
1e of exports and export incomes, is directly reflected in the amount 
f national income, in payment balance cheets with foreign countries, 
1 employment, and in monetary stability. In many countries, these 
hings also greatly influence the rate of accumulation and investment 
ctivity, although these quantities are subject to other important 


ycial economic factors. In any case, the realization of development 
lans in under-developed countries depends to a large extent on the 
\ovement of export incomes, while the possibility of planned long- 
srm prognostication is limited to a great extent by the existing 
stability of export markets. 

The income of Chile accruing from copper exports in some 
ost-war years, constituted one-half of the overall payment balance 
f that country and also about one-fifth of overall budget incomes. 
Ithough most of the copper production in Chile is controlled by 
reign firms, it is a source of a large part of the national income. 
he whole of Egyptian economic life is greatly dependent on the 
emand for cotton on foreign markets. Of the entire arable surface 
1 Egypt, which is about 2,5 million hectares, cotton was cultivated 
1 1950 on about 830.000 hectares. The internal consumption at 
lat time was only one twentieth of the overall production. With the 
verage Egyptian cotton production of about 8 million kantars per 
ear, the price fluctuations on foreign markets of, say 10 dollars per 
antar, may cause an increase or reduction in the national income 
f about 80 million dollars. The actual fluctuations of cotton prices 
re often considerably higher. 

An interesting picture of the fluctuation of incomes in the 
sian and Far Eastern countries is provided by the following statis- 


cal review published in the report of the regional Economic Com- 
ission of UNO for 1956: 


THE PROBLEM OF 
COUNTRIES 


Slobodan BRANKOVIC 


INSTITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


Although there is not yet a correct and precise method for 
discovering and defining already produced fissionable materials, it is 
technically possible to control the use of new fissoinable products 
and see that they are not used in weapons. 

Also, thanks to modern means for detection, it is possible 
to register nearly every major nuclear explosion. 

In addition, it is possible to establish by means of interna- 
tional control whether fissionable materials from weapons produced 
so far, are being used for peaceful purposes. Supervision can also 
be maintained over producation of guided missiles such as inter- 
continental projectiles for conveying nuclear and thermo-nuclear 
weapons. 

The talks on disarmament will doubtless convince all mem- 
bers of the UNO Subcommittee for Disarmament that with the con- 
tinuation of the current race in tests and production of atomic wea- 
pons their control would no longer be possible, and therefore steps 
should immediately be taken, first to suspend, and later to ban 
their production. The suspension of tests would also be the first 
step towards seeking ways and means for early disarmament, and 
relaxation of tension in the world. 


Major General Rade BULAT 


UNDERDEVELOPED 


Changes in export incomes from primary products of Asian and 
Far Eastern countries 


(in percentages, over a period of years) 


1952 1953 1954 1955 
agricult. raw materials — 35.7 — 23.7 — 5.0 +36.5 
food — 0.4 am aeel! +12.0 — 8.9 
minerals +21.5 — 3.3 —11.7 + 6.8 


Whether it is a question of price fluctuations and export 
incomes upwards or downwards, when they are presented more clearly 


.the effect on the internal stability can hardly be avoided. Of course, 


the consequences are more serious when a downward trend is involved. 
The fall of prices on the export markets for the main export articles 
of agricultural countries which produce raw materials automatically 
narrows down their opportunities for the purchase of foreign goods, 
the consequences being most serious if the import of capital equip- 
ment is affected. Such conditions entail a decline of employment and 
purchasing power, a deflationary pressure etc. The rise in prices and 
incomes from exports, however, often leads to an increase in infla- 
tionary tendencies. The adjusting of such dislocations is certainly 
much easier, as the increased incomes provide possibilities for the 
expansion of imports. In that case the problem usually appears in 
the form of a need for advance planning in these countries to ensure 
the best utilization of increased foreign exchange funds. These, 
unavailable for unproductive projects and the widening of luxury 
consumption would best be invested in efficacious means for the 
harmonizing of the structure of investments with that of consumption. 
Where increased export incomes in individual countries have actually 
given rise to an intensified inflationary pressure, the reasons have 
been social rather than purely economic. 


D) LONG-TERM PROBLEMS OF EXCHANGE AND THE 
STABILIZATION OF RAW MATERIAL MARKETS 


Several attempts were made, especially in the post-war period, 
to place the problem of the stabilization of markets on the agenda 
of various international organizations and give it serious attention. 


The delegations of individual under-developed countries also tried 
to raise this question and institute a general discussion on conditions 
of exchange and relation of prices. At the time of the foundation 
of UNO, one of the important problems raised was that of the stabi- 
lization of raw material markets. The Havana Charter envisaged 
trade agreements between producer and consumer countries (in cont- 
rast to pre-war organizations which rallied only producers or only 
consumers). Certain specialized agencies of UNO (International Trade 
Organization, Food and Agriculture Organization etc.) should also 
have devoted their activities to this task. The discussions and exami- 
nations which they conducted, however, had yielded quite insignifi- 
cant results. The general attitude towards the finding of realistic and 
economically justified solutions has not improved to this day. This, 
however, does not mean that the problems of exchange conditions 
and stabilizatcion of raw material markets have lost their topicality. 
The search for long-term solutions cannot be neglected for long. 


The present relation between the prices of industrial and 
primary products is not only unjust but economically unfavourable. 
One should, of course, bear in mind the development of world eco- 
nomy as a whole, and not the provisional and narrow interests of 
individual national economies. Dislocations in price relations under 
the influence of non-economic factors have been witnessed, especially 
since the Great World Crisis, also in the developed countries. These 
dislocations inside the national borders of developed countries have 
since been considered, and settled by harmonizing the demands of 
various ,groups of economic interests“. In nearly all developed 
countries there exist today organized systems for maintaining the 
prices of agricultural products, as well as various instruments of state 
intervention aime? at maintaining the prices of certain raw materials 
vital for the development of national economy, which there are state 
subsidies for certain mines etc. Conflicting interests certainly exist 
in the developed contries, but a basis has been found in most cases, 
for solving the problem on the lines of cooperation.! On the interna- 
tional plane nothing has yet been done for the harinonizing of 
conflicting interests and the establishment of a more solid and lasting 
basis for the economically useful cooperation of all countries. The 
efforts hitherto exerted on the international plane have been confined 
th the attempts for concluding multilateral agreements on the exchange 
of single articles, with a tendency to stabilize the prices and quanti- 
tites of exports and imports respectively. These attempts date as far 
back as 1929. In all of them, however, various contradictions arose 
and they were also complicated by technical difficulties, which 
accounts for the fact that very little progress was made. In the post- 
war period only two international multilateral agreements were in 
force — those on wheat and sugar. In 1950 extensive discussions took 
place on the conclusion of an agreement on tin and rubber. At that 
time, however, only study groups were founded for some important 
raw materials such as rubber, tin, cotton, wool etc: the study groups 
were instructed to make a study of the situation on the markets of 
those raw materials and to propose measures to the interested 
Governments should there be any ,abnormal manifestations“. Only 
an international goods agreement on tin is now functioning. 


Intensified demand for raw materials in the first post-war 
years extended the participation of agricultural countries in interna- 
tional trade. During the last few years, however, a conspicuous 
expansion of international exchanges was recorded for the most part 


1 An interesting example is the oscillation of prices of agri- 
cultural products in the USA after the First World War, and later 
corrections made through State intarvention: 


MOVEMENT OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IN USA 


Prices of agricultural Prices of products 


products purchased by farmers 
1921 116 156 
1926 136 156 
1927 13 154 
1928 139 156 
1929 138 155 
Dec. 1930 97 139 


The system of maintaining prices of agricultural articles through 
State intervention brought them back to the 1913 level. The main- 
tenance of the purchasing power of the agricultural population in 
USA is still an important element in the scope and structure of 
demand. 
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between the developed industrial countries themselves. “Ts# “figur 
are characteristic: 


Share of developed and under-developed countries in world | 
exports (FOB) — in percentages ' 


k 

1938 1948 1950 1954 195 

Developed industrial countries 70,5 63,9 63,3 67,6 69 
Under-developed countries 100,0 100,0 100,0 ; 
100,0 100 


The part played by agricultural and raw material areas in wor 
trade is nonetheless important. The stability of international exchan 
es therefore, is in any case greatly dependent on the movement ‘ 
exhanges in underdeveloped areas. Here it should be stressed that #] 
numerous attempts of industrial countries to expand their export mark 
in the direction of these areas regularly meet with the problem | 
their inadequate purchasing power. i 

In the first post-war years the developed countries had 
final word during discussions on the stabilization of the markets ¥ 
primary products. The tendency of industrial countries towards sec 
ing a more abundant and regular supply of raw materials wi 
certainly the prime mover. They were really interested only | 
concluding agreements on a few articles and a priori rejected | 
wider practice. This tendency was expressed also in the welknoy 
Paley report to the USA Congress, in the study of UNO experts ¢ 
«Measures for international economic stability“; it was confirmed | 
the fifth conference of FAO, then resolutely advocated by delegati 
of developed industrial” countries at the seventh General Assembly % 
UNO, at the Conference of Commonwealth countries toward the en 
of 1952, at the session of the Council of Ministers od OEEC 3 
December 1955 and so on till today. The tendency in the unde 
developed countries was towards the seeking of new paths for glob 
solutions of price relations between primary and industrial product 
They were concerned too with the question of the stabilization % 
prices on a higher level than before. In this sense a very interestif 
discussion took place in connection with a draft resolution presente 
by the Argentine delegate at the seventh session of the UNO G 
neral Assembly. Such stabilization would also be of special sign 
ficance in attempting a more radical solution of the question % 
sources for financing the economic development of these countri¢ 
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Even if the countries at present depending on agricultural and ra 
materials made considerable progress in the direction of industrializé 
tion, there would still exist definite economic reasons impelling the 
to press the export of many primary products. Their significance % 
sources for securing foreign exhange funds can diminish only in™ 
relative sense. For such countries this is in any case, a longtet 


question. 


The general attitude towards trying to find radical solutio 
to a series of interconnected problems of the agricultural and 
material countries in international exchanges, is still unfavourabl 
There are however sufficiently reasons for believing that the futu 
course of development will inevitably impose the need for removil 
the existing instabilities on the raw material market, as well as 
unjust, and economically unjustified, price relations between primi 
and industrial products. Whether steps in seeking solutions 
implementing them efficaciously are taken sooner or later, will 
pend primarily on the unity and perseverance of under-develop 
countries in their demands. But a no less important factor will | 
the transcending of narrow and transitory interests which nt 
predominate in industrially developed countries. 


TO OUR READERS 
After double issues 174—175 in July, and 176—177 in { 
August, Review of International Affairs“ will in future come 


off the press on the 1st and 16th of every month. 
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S ECENTLY, the President of the De- 

mocratic Republic of Vietnam, Ho 
bi Minh, paid official visits to Mongolia, 
pland, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, 
ungary, Yugoslavia,: Albania, Bulgaria and 
mania. In addition he visited unofficially 
e People’s Republic of China and the So- 
et Union. 


Owing to the particular position of the 
emocratic Republic of Vietnam in the world, 
Chi Minh’s tour was of great political 
ynificance. Preoccupied with its internal 
oblems and the struggle against the back- 
erdness and economic difficulties which had 
cumulated during the age-old colonial rule 
id had been increased by the division of 
e country and the pressure exerted on it by 
e anti-communist forces in Asia (SEATO, 
uthern Vietnam), the Democratic Republic 
Vietnam at first restricted its foreign’ po- 
ical activity to a) cooperation with socia- 
t countries, and b) the struggle for the 
aceful reunification of the country in-ac- 
tdance with the Geneva agreements. The 
emocratic Republic, adhering strictly to the 
visions of the Geneva agreements, endea- 
ured not to do anything that could harm 
id retard the country’s unification. At the 
me time, Southern Vietnam, ignoring the 
eneva agreements, apparently stabilized its 
ternal situation, and, with the considerable 
reign assistance, suceeded in declaring itself 
Separate state. Owing to this, there is no 
lance of the country being reunified soon. 
le government of the Democratic Republic 
Vietnam, without ceasing to fight for the 
unification of the two parts of the country, 
id continuing, for obvious resons, to rely 
| cooperation with socialist countries, is 
yw endeavouring to expand its internatio- 
il activity, to make its voice heard in Asia 
id throughout the world. The very fact 
at the world press and radio recorded the 
cent visits of President Ho Chi Minh is a 
eat contribution to this aim. The papers and 
oadcasting stations in some countries of 
sia and Europe not only recorded the news 
out his trip, but also published commen- 
ries on it. The public of India, Indonesia, 
umbodia Egypt, France and some other 
untries appraised his tour of the Euro- 
an countries as a step further in the re- 
nciliation of Europe and Asia, and in in- 
mational cooperation in general. The voice 
this peaceful country this time carried 
sre than force ever before. But we must 
serve that the recent visit of the Prime 
inister of Southern Vietnam, Ngo Dinh, 
the United States made a different impres- 
m on the world public, because the speeches 
d statements which he there made cannot 
ve been calculated to promote world 
ace. 


The support which the countries President 
» Chi Minh visited gave to the the Demo- 
atic Republic of Vietnam in its struggle 


ORTNIGHT IN THE WORLD 


A PROFITABLE TRIP 


for the reunification of the country and to 
the endeavours of its government to affirm 
itself in the world, is of great moral immpor- 
tance. This support will certainly encourage 
the Democratic Republic to establish new 
friendly “relations with foreign countries. It 
was announced in Hanoi recently that Pre- 
mier Nehru od India had invited President 
Ho Chi Minh to visit India. And the rela- 
tions of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
with Indonesia, Burma and Cambodia are con- 
stantly improving. The development of events 
thus shows how unrealistic were the plans 
of SEATO to enclose the Democratic Re- 
public within the frontiers of the socialist 
camp“, isolate it from the Asian countries 
and destroy it gradually by subversive activi- 
ties and other means. 

Despite its present economic difficulties 
and the endeavours of some powers to pre- 
vent its affirmation in the international field 
by creating artificial difficulties or by inci- 
ting internal contradictions, the republic is 
slowhy but surely taking a worthy place in 
international relations. It is in this light 
that the forthcoming debate on the admission 
of new members to the United Nations must 
be viewed. The efforts of some United Nations 
member countries to make Southern Vietnam a 
member of the Organization conflict with the 
provisions of the Geneva agreements. If repre- 
sentatives of some countries maintain that 
Southern Vietnam fulfils all the qualifications 
for United Nations membreship, although it 


represents a smaller part of the country, we 
then say that the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam has higher qualifications particularly 
in the matter of consistent implementation of 
its international obligations, which, as far as 
the Geneva agreements are concerned, Sout- 
hern Vietnam cannot likewise claim. But owing 
to the fact the division of the country is not 
the result of the wishes of its people, but of 
bloc contradictions in the present day world, 
the best possible solution at this moment 
would be to admit both north and south 
Vietnam to the United Nations, if the ad- 
mission of either is proposed at all. The 
tour of President Ho Chi Minh and the at- 
titude of the world public towards the re- 
sults of the talks he had with the leaders of 
the countries he visited showed, not only that 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam exists, 
but that its existence cannot be ignored by 
any one, and also that in enjoys the support 
of many states and a large section of the 
world public. Therefore, the admission of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam to the Uni- 
ted Nations would be as justified as the ad- 
mission of Southern Vietnam. 


The economic aspect of Ho Chi Minh’s 
tour is very important as well. The go- 
vernment of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam is now exerting efforts to reconstruct 
the countrys economy and to raise the living 
standard of its people. In this it is encoun- 


tering serious difficulties, difficulties mostly 
created by the long liberation war which 
caused great damages in the northern part 
of Vietnam. Apart from this, one must bear 
in mind that Southern Vietnam is naturally 
ticher, and that the French colonial autho- 
nities had been building industries, railroads 
etc. mostly in the south. Accordingly, it is 
not surprising that Southern Vietnam has had 
far less dificulties than the Democratic Re- 
public. In addition, the United States and 
SEATO, for strategic and political reasons, 
are giving great assistance to Southern Vi- 
etnam, thus endeavouring to decrease the 
dissatisfaction of the people there against 
their presence and to increase their political 
influence on the country. Southern Vietnam is 
beginning to play an ever more important role 
in the plans of SEATO. At the same time 
Northern Vietnam is reconstructing and de- 
veloping its economy on its own account, 
with the superhuman efforts of its government 
and people. One of the chief aims of the 
Democratic Republic is the reunification of 
the country in a peaceful way. But the que- 
stion of unification is being transferred to 
the international arena, while the Democratic 
Republic has been forced to give a lot of 
attention to the rapid development of in- 
dustry and to the best possible use of eco- 
nomic assistance from friendly countries and 
different forms of economic cooperation with 
them. The government of the Democratic Re- 
public is aware tha the just and correct unifi- 
cation of the country will largely depend on the 
economic race between the North and the South 
and on the benefits the governments of the 
two parts of the country will be able to 
offer to their inhabitants. Owing to this, the 
chief subject discussed by Ho Chi Minh with 
the leaders of the countries which he visited 
Was economic cooperation. It seems that in 
this respect he encountred full understanding 
everywhere. 

However, no one should disregard the fact 
that Ho Chi Minh’s tour had a broader in- 
ternational significance. It was another meet- 
ing between Asia and Europe, one more con- 
tribution to better understanding between 
the peoples of the two continents. 


Now let us consider briefly the significance 
of Ho Chi Minh’s visit to our country, and 
the influence which this visit will exert on. 
the further development of friendly relations 
between the two countries. The Yugoslav 
people warmly greated the arrival of the Pre- 
sident of the Democratic Republic of Vi- 
etnam. Yugoslavia was one of the first 
countries to recognize the Democratic Repu- 
blic of Vietnam in 1950. Unfortunately, di- 
plomatic relations were not then established 
between this country and the Democratic re- 
public, mainly because relations between Yu- 
goslavia and socialist countries, swing to 
well-known reasons, were not as good as they 
should have been. However, we can state with 
satisfaction that the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam participated least in the campaign 
then current against Yugoslavia. This was 
undoubtedly an important factor in the speedy 
normalization of Yugoslav—Vietnam relations 
after 1945. The cordial meeting of Yugoslavia 
and Vietnamese learder and the talks were 
conducted in a friendly atmosphere were one 
proof more that the people of Yugoslavia 
and Vietnam had always desired sincere and 


friendly relations. The establishment of di- 
plomatic relations and Ho Chi Minh’s visit 
to our country are only the beginnings of our 
close relations. The talks of the Yugoslav and 
Vietnamese leaders showed that our two 
countries have similar or identical views on 
many international problems, as well as on 
matters of cooperation between the two 
countries. Naturally owing to the different 
development of the two countries, their views 
on some matters diverse, but these differences 
do not obstruct the development of our fri- 
endly relations in any way. 

We chall not probably have to wait long 
for concrete results of the talks between the 
Yugoslay and Vietnamese leaders. Soon a 
Yugoslav delegation, headed by Svetozar Vuk- 
manovié, will pay a visit to the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam. Owing to the character 
of the delegation, this visit will be of great 
significance for our economic cooperation. 
Since both countries are interested in coope- 
ration, it can be expected that mutually be- 
neficial economic arrangements will be con- 
cluded on the basis of the Yugoslav—Vietna- 
mese talks which took place during President 
Ho Chi Minh’s visit of Yugoslavia. And, na- 
turally, the forthcoming visit of President 
Tito to the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
will further strengthen and broaden our co- 
operation. 


M. M. 


Illusions of the Victorious 


LITTLE crisis and a little war in the 

southeastern part of the Arabian des- 
ert, in the area of potential oil fields, were 
recently the reason for new concern in the 
Arab world. The British armed intervention 
against the insurgents in Oman, a country 
which, in the opinion of the Arabs, is a 


sovereign state, caused the member states of 
the Arab League to launch a new anti-colo- 
nial drive, which was to find its epilogue in 
corresponding decisions of the United Na- 
tions. The Oman crisis at the same time 
caused a great deal of concern among the 
world public for the already unstable peace in 
the Middle East. Now although the Security 
Council refused to consider the matter, and 


although British land and air forces crushed 
the forces of the insurrection, the reasons 
for anxiety have not been eliminated. On the 
contrary, these reasons may well have become 
greater, for the Arab nations cannot take the 
act of the Security Council otherwise than 
as a sanction of the old theory under which 
certain parts of the Middle East are still 
considered as an internal sphere of British 
interests. 


The Security. Council has certainly disre- 
garded all political and legal standards. The 
majority of only one vote, through which the 
complaints of the Arab countries were rejec- 
ted, illustrates how unfounded is the British 
thesis, the more so if one takes into account 
that — under the influence of the United 
States — two South American delegations 
supported Britain at the last moment. This 
»Majority” decision did a bad service to Bri- 
tain (which will derive more harm than be- 


nefit from it) and to the Security Council ~ 
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(which thus neglected its fundamental func- 
tion: to consider all cases involving armed 
interventions in the internal affairs of other 
countries). The decision is all the more reg- 
rettable because there were matters in the 
case of Oman which kept no room for doubt. 


First: The assertion that Oman does 
not represent a national or state unit is 
contradicted by international documents in 
which Oman has been recognized as a unit 
with all the privilleges of an independent 
state. The Sib Agreement, concluded 37 years 
ago by the Sultan of Muscat and the tribal 
chiefs from the interior of Oman, also con- 
firms the independence of the territory be- 
cause it contains the Sultan’s promise not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Oman. 
Consequently, the Sultan’s and British inter- 
vention was a violation of Oman’s integrity. 


Second: If armed intervention in the 
affairs of a foreign country is undertaken wit- 
hout any contractual obligations, such inter- 
vention becomes a violation of international 
law. Britain had no agreement with the Sultan 
of Oman under which she was bound to give 
him military assistance. She intervened in 
Oman with the wish of helping her great 
friend“, the Sultan. The Charter of United 
Nations, however, condemns such a practice 
and international law brands it as one kind 
of aggression. ay 

In view of these facts, the intervention of 
British armed units in the territory of Oman, 
the aim of which obviously was to interfere in 
the internal affairs of that country, falls 
within those violations which — under inter- 
national law — must be considered by an 
international forum. The established standards 
which define permissible and impermissible 
acts in international relations, would be ren- 
dered inffectual if all countries were to help 
»their friends‘ by armed operations. Apart 
from the chaos and anarchy which such a 
practice would cause in the world, it would 
also destroy the United Nations and its ,rai- 
son d’étre“. 


MILITARY COMMENTARY 


~ } i 

The case of Oman can now be used 
cansider an action which the United Nati 
following a decision of the majority of 
members, undertook as urgent. What we h 
in mind are the events which took place 
Hungary nearly a year ago. It seems that t 
countries which refused to discuss the Briti 
intervention on the shores of the Persian gi 
use two standards in judging things — one 
which the case of Hungary must be consider 
in the United Nations, and the other 
which the British attack on Oman shot 
not be the concern of the Organization. TI 
is a strange attitude, which cannot be said 
be honest or conducive to the strengtheni 
of the United Nations prestige. 

It is being said that the British army, inte 
vening in Oman has won one battle in ¢ 
war for the British oil companies. There 
some truth in this, of course, because t 
Oman crisis is characterized by the confi 
and rivalry between the Britsh and Americ 
oil concerns in that part of the world. T 
interests of these concerns, after all, influen 
many other crises which shake the Mid 
Eastern area from time to time. Coloniali: 
resorts even to the use of force in the feveri 
struggle for existence in the oil bearing re 
ions of the desert. But, is it wise to win 0 
point by force if this point may later lead 
the loss of all? TheBritish crushed the insurre 
tion in Oman, and They have succeeded 
avoiding an unpleasant debate in the Unit 
Nations, but it is doubtful whether there 
any reason for satisfaction in all this. Futy 
historians may one day conclude that t 
Oman adventure was a wrong step, a st 
which prevented the British from improvi 
their position in the Arab world. 

Independence is the demand of the conte 
porary Arab generations, and adaptation 
this inevitability is, surely the only cour 
open for those who desire to harmonize th 
interests with the progress of development 
the Middle East. ; 


France and North Africa 


— MILITARY ASPECT OF THE ALGERIAN TRAGEDY — 


V. HRNJCIC 


pee: penetration into North Africa 
began in the time of the Second Re- 
public, and the struggle for the consolidation 
of French domination there was particularly 
sharp during the Third Republic. The period 
of France’s conquests in that part of the 
world can be divided into two phases: 


first — the occupation, which, with the 
exception of frequent local revolts of limi- 
ted significance, was felatively accompli- 
shed; and 


second — France’s endeavours to strengthen 


her influence. In this most brutal metho 
were used. ; 

Today, this second phase is entering on 
serious crisis, and the reprisals resorted © 
by the Fourth Republic are severe as tho 
of 1848 and 1851. The conflict between ¢ 
metropolis and the possessions in North / 
frica was porticularly sharpened during ¢ 
Second World War, when the people of M 
rocco, Tunisia and Algeria found then 
in the position to restrict France’s authorit 
At present this conflict is causing anxie 
French political circles and producing sen 


ct 
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perdussions on France’s political, economic 
nd military life. The reasons for this an- 
ety can be found in the folowing: 

the interest of financial capital in its 
vestments and prospecting in North Africa; 
the geopolitical significance of the coun- 
ies of North Africa in. Mediterranean and 
tld economy, and in international trade 
nerally ; 

the strategic importance of the North Afri- 
n territory, both in the Mediterranean and 
| the European and world proportions; and 
the political prestige of France. 

As the events in Morocco, Tunisia and 
w in Algeria progress and the situation 
becomes more critical, the people of France 
splay different attitudes, among which 
e following two have been prominent la- 


one-loyalty to the principles of 
m-yielding and firm protection of French 
terests, particularly in Algeria, which is con- 
ered by many as a component part of 
rance, and 
the other — the demand for fundamental 
forms and sincere negotiations with repre- 
mtatives of the national movements for in- 
tpendence and freedom in the countries of 
forth Africa. 
Although a large body of public opinion is 
favour of the latter solution, the strong 
tces of colonialism insist on restoring order 
: force. 
Owing to this policy of force, which is 
ased on the outmoded view that in a stra- 
‘gic sense North Africa must remain part 
f the metropolittan territory and, in the 
sonomic sphere, its exclusive source of raw 
Bierial and market for industrial goods, all at 
impts to introduce reforms and to negotiate 
‘solution of the problem of North Africa, 
f Algeria in particular, have failed. 


LITARY SITUATION IN ALGERIA 


‘The operations of the insurgents, which 
arted at midnight on December 31, 1954, 
id which at first consisted of sporadic at- 
cks on French positions in towns and vil- 
ges, have developed into organized opera- 
yns of greater proportions, assuming the 
aracter of a liberation war, of a revolution 
the real sense of the world. 

As far as the Algerian insugents are con- 
rned, it seems that the number of men ope- 
ting in the mountains is from 25,000 to 
000 However, there is a considerable num- 
ry of men under arms in towns and villages 
10 from time vo time, execute definite or- 
ts. The insurgent forces are commanded by a 
ntralized political and military leadership 
thin the National Liberation Front (FNL). 
The attempts of the French to convince 
eir own and the world public that the 
gerian insurgents have been crushed and 
stroyed, and that French armed forces ha- 
completed their chief task in Algeria, have 
t produced the desired result. Armed ope- 
fions are continuing, and the French Com- 
md is sending reinforcements, in men and 
uipment, to Algeria. 


W’ ORGANIZATIONS OF THE 
INSURGENTS 


Adapting themselves to the new military 
d political situation on the frontiers of 
geria — created after the neighbouring 
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countries, Morocco and Tunisia, gained their 
independence — and to the increasingly gre- 
ater pressure from French units, the Alge- 
rian insurgents have begun to operate on a 
large scale in the frontier regions, increasing 
at the time their diversionary actions in other 
parts of the country, in the villages and 
towns, including Algiers itself. With new 
Operation techniques, they are giving great 
trouble to the French Command, forcing it to 
maintain most of its forces in towns and at 
other vulnerable points, so that they cannot 
be used in mopping — up operations in the 
interior. 

The insurgent forces, in spite of the re- 
prisals and the losses they have suffered since 
the beginning of operations, are growing in 
strength and organization from day to day. 

The favourable situation on the frontiers 
with Morocco and Tunisia and the assistance 
which they receive from these countries, ena- 
bles them to fight long and successful battles 
against the French, thus forcing the Paris 
government to make various concessions. Ac- 
cording to reports appearing in foreign pa- 
pers, there are in Morocco and Tunisia 
training centres of the Algerian insurgents, 
as well as hospitals, first aid posts and other 
institutions. 


At present the insurgents have at their 
disposal light and heavy automatic weapons 
of French, American and Italian origin. In 
their operations they use classical partisan 
warfare, in which the French units have not 
been sufficiently trained. They attack by 
night, and in places where attacks are least 
expected. As a protection device, they use 
sand dust and fog, They operate in groups 
of platoon or company strength, organizing 
ambushes from which the French can find 
it difficult to escape. They are very enduring, 
and they march as much as sixty kilometres 
a day, hurrying from one sector of opera- 
tions to another. Furthermore, they have a 
widely organized espionage network among 
the people, so that they cannot never be 
surprised by the French. 


The insurgents, on the whole, supply them- 
selves with arms and ammunition by captu- 
ring them from French units, by obtaining 
them from deserters from the French army 
(natives and legionnaries), and by purchases 
abroad. Owing to shortages, mostly in am- 
munition, armed insugents in operations are 
as a rule accompanied by groups of unarmed 
men, whose task is to collect arms and am- 
munition left on the field of battle, to eva- 
cuate the killed and wounded, and to go into 
action as they get hold of the weapons. 


MEASURES UNDERTAKEN BY THE 
FRENCH 


In order to prevent armed operations by 
the insurgents, the French have lately un- 
dertaken wide measures. 


Being unable to increase their forces in Al- 
geria, whose stregth amounts to 500,000 
men, and to make the best use of their fi- 
nancial means, which now amount to about 
25 or 30 billion francs a month, the French 
are working, quite successfully, on the re- 
organization of their forces, and adapting 
themselves to guerrilla warfare. At the same 
time they are paying great attention to equip- 
ment which enables them to intervene quickly 
at any point, such as light aircraft, helicop- 
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ters, radio communications, light motorized 
units, etc. 

The basic fighting unit in operation in the 
company consists of four platoons, whose task 
is to operate in definite areas, often indepen- 
dently. A group of police is usually attached 
to every company (about ten to twelve men) 
who engage in ,police operations“ under the 
protection of the company. 

The same system is applied in bigger units, 
with the difference that batailions (for com~ 
panies) plan joint operations, either indepen- 
dently or in cooperation with regimental or 
divisional reserves, as demanded by the si- 
tuation or deemed necessary by the higher 
commands. 


Presuming that the chief assistance to the 
insurgents in arms and equipment comes from 
abroad, through Morocco, Tunisia, Lybia, 
over the desert frontiers and by sea, the 
French are taking measures to seal hermeti- 
cally all Algerian frontiers, and the hold that 
these frontiers must be under constant mi- 
litary control. The closing of the frontiers 
and the prevention of any foreign aid from 
coming into Algeria is considered by the . 
French military command to be one of the 
essential prerequisites for the destruction of 
the insurgents. 


Within the general plan of control, the 
French have organized sea patrols in Alge- 
rian territorial waters, and as the danger of 
arms deliveries to the insurgents by sea is 
increasing, they are strengthening the patrols. 
At first the French patrolled only along the 
coast of Algeria, but now that Tunisia and 
Morocco are supporting the insurgents French 
patrol ships are cruising along the coasts of 
Tunisia and Morocco as well, both in their 
terrotorial waters, and in the fifty kilometre 
wide belt where the French have the right 
to protect their custom rights. However, the 
French have no right to patrol in the coastal 
waters of Lybia and the Spanish North 
African possessions, and this is considered by 
the French Command to be the weakest point 
in their whole system of sea control, 


Although patrol ships have not had any 
great success, beyond the capturing of the 
yacht Atos“ which carried considerable 
quantities of arms and ammunition to the 
Algerian insurgents, they are constantly on 
the look out for smugglers of arms, and 
intercept on the average about 400 ships a 
month. 

In addition to this systematic patroling, 
units of the French Mediterranean fleet of- 
ten cruise in the controlled area, engage in 
exercises there, and anchor for longer’ period, 
in North African ports, so as to demonstrate 
their presence and produce the desired ef- 
fect on the local population. 


There are no chances that French forces 
in North Africa will soon be decreased, par- 
ticularly not in Algeria. Owing to the in- 
creasing resistance in Algeria and the belief 
of the French military experts that the final 
aim, ie., the destruction of the insurgents, 
can be achieved only by armed force, these 
forces will continue to be used there. 


As long as France continues to pursue its 
present policy in Algeria, it will be hard to 
find any solution to the — problem, although 
both sides have by now several times expres- 
sed the wish that the war should be ended. 
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»MAKOTEX« 


LEATHER, WOOL AND COTTON TRADING ENTERPRISE 
SK Of JE 


P. O. Box 197, Cables: ,MAKOTEX“, Skopje, Telex 01413, Telephones: 30-27, 16-27. 34-80, 
Current Account, National Bank No 802-T-398 


Agents all over Yugoslavia purchase and pay favourable prices for: 


RAW HIDES AND SKINS 
WOOL 
COTTON 


»MAKOTEX* has had long experience and supplies the Yugoslav leather and textile 
industries with all kinds of raw materials and semi-finished products. 


»~MAK OTE X« 


IMPORTS Raw hides and skins, wool, cotton, and other natural and synthetic fibres, 
semi-finished products for textile mills, all kinds of finished textiles and 


semi-processed leather 


Ne 


»MAKOTEX« 


EXPORTS Raw hides and skins, all kinds of leather, coarse wool, natural silk and 


other textile raw materials, semi-finished and finished products 


»MAKOTEX« Agents: 
ABROAD: Austria, Western Germany 
AT HOME: Belgrade, Ljubljana 


BENEFIT BY »MAKOTE X« SERVICES 
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Jevaluation of the French Franc 


- WHO IS TO PAY FOR THE COST OF THE ALGERIAN WAR? — 


Vlada MILENKOVIC 


RANCE has for some time now been 
experiencing one of the most serious 
st-war crises. In May, when the change of 
vernment took place, the empty state 
asury was the proof of a great danger and 
serious situation. In fact, it was only of 
2 unfavourable details which have been ac- 
lating in the French economy for years 
d which finally caused the present crisis. 
w, in order to give an appraisal of the 
hasures taken to improve the financial po- 
ion and the foreign payments balance, we 
st review briefly the situation in the last 
years. 


IDGETARY AND PAYMENTS DEFICIT 


HE war in Indo-China cost France 4.8 

billion francs. From June 1945 to 
nme 1955 American assistance to France 
nounted to 5.403 million dollars, and as 
is seen, the Indo-Chinese war swallowed 
bst of it. The experience gained in Indo- 
ina, however, was not sufficiently in- 
ructive. In 1945, when American assistance 
is reduced, the Algerian tragedy started, 
id it is still continuing. From year to year, 
@ Algerian war has been imposing an ever 
eater burden on ‘the French economy, dra- 
mg from the state treasury hundreds of bil- 
ms of franc every year. Hundreds of 
ousands of workers — the most qualified 
orking force — have been withdrawn from 
@€ economy and recruited for operations in 
lgeria. And in the meantime, the budgetary 
d foreign payments deficit have kept on in- 
easing. The budgetary deficit rose from 
6 billion francs in 1954 to 497 billion in 
55; it then jumped to 765 in 1956 and, 
iging by the rate of expenditure in the 
st few months, it will reach 1,580 billion 
anc this year. 


At the same time, internal state debts 
ve grown to over 5,000 billion francs, and 
‘ternal debts to 1,200 billion. Imports have 
en increasing more rapidly than exports, 
id consequently the foreign payments deficit 
is increased as well. Last year the value 
imports was 1,944 billion francs, i.e., 
8.2°/0 more than in the same period of 
955, while in the same period the value 
f exports decreased from 1.680 billion to 
596 billion francs, that is, by 5.3%o. In 
ye first half of this year, in comparison 
ith the same period of last year the value 
f exports increased by 11°/o and of imports 
y 28°/o, so that the foreign payments deficit 
icreased from 176.4 billion to 322 billion 


tions: 


francs. In July France exhausted her credit 
in the European Payments Union, and she 
then received an additional credit quota of 
200 million dollars. The loan of 262.5 mil- 
lion dollars which she took from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in February this year 
was also spent by June. Accordingly, the 
foreign payments deficit kept increasing from 
year to year. 

In January 1956 the Central Bank had a 
foreign currency and gold reserve of 288.1 
billion francs, excluding the reserve of 301.2 
billion francs, which cannot be touched 
without special permission. By December of 
the same year these reserves had been 
decreased to 120.8 billion francs, and by the 
beginning of May this year they had been 
practically exhausted. 


TWO CONTRADICTORY PHENOMENA 


S CAN be scen, the state treasury 

had less and less funds at its dispo- 
sal. In the meantime, the fundamental pro- 
blems of the French economy, arising from 
the structure and methods of investments, 
taxation policy, policy of subventions, France’s 
inability to compete in the foreign markets 
and private hoarding of gold (estimates say 
that the value of gold in private hands 
amounts to about 4 billion dollars) etc., were 
not settled at all, and they became even more 
acute. This situation was somewhat obscured 
by the prosperity of the industries working 
for the Algerian war, by increased investments 
after 1955, and by exceptional activity in the 
capital market, particularly in connection with 
the oil fields in the Sahara. In addition, the 
volume’ of capital loans in the home market 
increased, owing to the withdrawal of ca- 
pital from Indo-China, Algeria, Tunisia and 
Morocco. 


It may seem at first sight that there is 
some discrepancy between these two trends 
of development — the increasingly greater 
home and foreign payments deficit and the 
relatively high industrial and businees pro- 
sperity. In fact, however, this apparent dis- 
crepancy is a reflection of the deep con- 
tradictions in the French economy, which is 
greatly affected by large scale speculation and 
the attempts of capital to find a safer place. 
The French economists are inclined to say 
that all this amounts to ,living without cal- 
culation”, to ,spending beyond one’s means“. 
They are not willing to go into the que- 
who is. spending“ and ,why“ and 
whether, apart from all this, there is not 
another capital source (gold hoarding) which 
is beyond the reach of the tax collectors and 
useless to the economy. 


GOVERNMENT MEASURES 


HE contradictions in this situation 

became exceptionally sharp this year. 
To counteract them the government undertook 
various measures: 

In February, as we have already mentioned, 
the government borrowed from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund a sum of 262.5 mil- 
lion dollars to replenish the reserves which 
were being rapidly depleted. 

In March first energetic steps were taken 
to restrict imports; from March 15 the extra 
15/9 tax was reintroduced on all freed im- 
ports (earlier the tax ranged from 7/0 to 
15%/o); the importers, when applying for 
import licences were obliged to deposit 35°/o 
of the value of their intended order in cash, 
and the state begun to conclude agreements 
with important branches of economy on the 
basis of which it approved new priorities 
(automobile industry) etc. 


Since all this was not sufficient, the 
freeing of imports was suspended. All imports 
were placed under the control of the state, 
which sought to decrease all foreign purchases, 
exept raw materials, by as much as 50%/o in 
comparison with the previous period. 


In June the Central Bank used the special 
monetary reserve to grant 100 billion francs 
to the stabilization fund. At the same time 
certain taxes were raised, so that an additional 
sum of 170 billion francs have been collected 
by the end of the year. 


To cover current expenses the State 
borroved 300 billion francs from the Central 
Bank in May and June. The French Bank 
increased interest rates and lowered discount 
rates for all banks in order to restrict cre- 
dits, etc, 


DEVALUATION 


HESE measures however, have not been 

sufficient to improve the internal 
financial situation or to stop the state from 
falling into further debt abroad. They have all 
proved to be ineffective. The great number 
of steps and the short time intervals between 
them reveal the seriousness of the crisis with 
which France is now confronted. For several 
months french business men have been saying: 
»Buy today, things will be more expensive 
tomorrow, and perhaps there won’t be any 
good“. This still further increased mistrust in 
the franc. When, at the beginning of August, 
the association for financing the prospecting 
for and exploitation of oil (GENAZEP) issued 
extra shares with the aim of increasing its 
capital from 200 million to 5 billion francs, 
there were long queues before the offices 
which were selling the shares; every baby 
wanted to get rid of their francs as soon as 


possible. 


Accordingly, the present crisis in France, 
which is, in scope and effect, more serious 
than any other since the war, is the result 
of the constant spending of great sums for 
in unproductive purposes and of the amassing 
of wealth by the people who are supplying 
goods for this kind of consumption, to the 
detriment of the state treasure and broad 
sections of the consumers. At the beginning 
of August new measures were taken in three 
fields: foreign trade and payments, budgetary 
restrictions and prices and wages. 
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The franc was devaluated in a_ specific 
way (although the government announced 
that what was involved is a temporary measu- 
re) i. e., premium grants to foreign currency 
which are intended to stimulate exports and 
restrict imports. A premium of 20°/o is given 
to all foreign currency earned by export, with 
a 20°/o tax is imposed on any imports, with 
the exception of raw materials. Foreign 
tourists, when changing their currency, are 
also granted a 20°/o premium, while travel 
in allowances foreign currency for French 
tourists has been cut by 50°/o. Industrial 
firms which export more than one third of 
their production now enjoy special tax re- 
ductions. Importers when applying for import 
licences must deposit 50%o of the value of 
the intended imports in advance. 

Other measures seek to save about 600 bil- 
lion francs for the state budget, in order to 
decrease the 1958 deficit to 825 billion 
francs. Yet another group of measures involves 
workers wages. The index of living costs, 
which serves as a standard for regulating 
minimum guaranteed wages, has been changed 
by excluding 38 different articles from the 
list of essential supplies, including some 
foodstuffs (the number of articles on the list 
was reduced from 213 to 175). The manner 
of applying the cost of living index to the 
system of minimum wages was also shanged, 
so as to put off the increasing of wages for as 
long as possible. 

It is to be expected that these measures 
will be followed by others, the more so since 
there is a lot of scepticism as to their effec- 
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tiveness. No one believes that they will solve 
the crisis or to reestablish a normal situation. 
On the contrary, some of these measures 
may cause new difficulties. And it is certain 
that, in as far as France’s foreign econo- 
mic and trade relations are concerned, there 
will be many unpleasant disputes, discussions 
and difficulties. 


The government’s refusal to acknowledge 
the new measures as constituting the deva- 
luation of the franc may be of particular im- 
portance. Although foreign countries have 
taken the devaluation of the franc for granted 
and adapted their exchange rates accordingly, 
the French government is persistent in its 
attitude. This is for three reasons: first, to 
preserve ,,faith“ in the franc, second, to be 
able to increase the said 20°/o premium if it 
should prove inadequate in course of time, and 
third, to gain time and prevent any increases 
in wages. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


FFICIALS and many commentators now 
insist on the necessity to prevent any 


wage and price increases, while other measures 
are not discussed very much. In fact they 
gay that the the latest 
measures will depend on success in the field 


effectiveness of 


of prices and wages. When discussing. price 
they lay emphasis on the suppression « 
speculation, and when speaking about wage 
they stress the threat of unemployment. A 
far as the policy of checking price increase 
in the proposed way is concerned, France ha 
had a lot of experience, but such experience 
does not warrant any hope that that the ea 
lier unsuccessful methods will this time Proy 
effective. The whole action in rather of © 
psychological significance; it is designed # 
justify the pressure on the working class § 
as to prevent any wage increases. This lead 
one to the conslusion that the battle this tim 
will be fought over the wages of the workers 
who are expected to shoulder the greates 
burden in overcoming the crisis. And if thi 
policy suceeds, the relations of the franc 

other currencies may be modified. In thi 
respect, we would say that the Director | 
the Central Bank was right when he sai 
recently that France is living on illusions’ 
These illusions are many. One of them j 
the hope to make the working class shoulde 


.the consequences of the crisis. Algeria ant 


Sahara constitute another. Therefore, the chil 
thing is to give up illusions and face realit 
i. e., undertake the necessary reforms prima 
ily, the liquidation of the costly venture 
Algeria and the final abandonment of th 
colonial policy. 
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The great social, political and economic acheivements, the 
el of development of education and provisions for the health of 
population as well as other social activities in Macedonia can 
t be visualized if compared with the situation before the war, 
at the beginning of the planned development of this Republic in 
framework of the socialist community of the Federal People’s 
ublic of Yugoslavia. 


MACEDONIA BEFORE THE WAR 


HE economic structure of Macedonia before the Second 

World War can best be illustrated by indicating of the struc- 
e of the population according to activities, as well as the basic 
racteristics of the various economic fields, and the level of the 
rial standard. 

The dominant role in the structure of the population was 
yed by the primary activities to which pertained 71.1 per cent of 
: population; 11 per cent pertained to secondary activities, and 
9 per cent to tertiary occupations. This structure was not a re- 
tion of the potential possibilities, as they even then were greater 
n the achieved level of economic development, but was the re- 
of the social-political and economic conditions which were com- 
m to the whole of Yugoslavia and Macedonia especially. When 
se causes were removed by the national revolution, the changes 
cted contributed to bringing about a situation in which relatively 
id steps were taken towards the improved utilization of the 
nomic potential. 

The pre-war industry and mining did not constitute a potential 
ce for development in other economic fields, as they were very 
kward. The tobacco industry and processing of non-ferrous me- 
— which accounted for 61,8 per cent of the total industrial 
pduction in 1939 — were in the forefront. The overal production 
electric energy was 7,700 MW, which meant only 7 kWH per 
d of the population. This certainly did not constitute a power 
se for the development of industry and other economic fields. At 
t time there existed 89 industrial enterprises with an average of 
HP to one enterprise and 65 work posts. 

In 1939 agricultural production was chiefly natural in cha- 
ter, except for the raising of vegetables, production of meat, 
industrial plants (tobacco, poppy, cotton, etc.). The cultivation 
land depended on wooden ploughs (numbering 58,675) and iron 
sughs (54,812). Of machines used for cultivation of land there 
re in the whole of Macedonia 6 tractors, 15 sowing machines, 16 
eshers and 15 mowing machines. The surface of land under grain 
: 88,9 per cent, while the yields were below the already low 
woslav average. The lands were greatly cut up and the farms 
all, so that 72 per cent of the village households possessed no 
yre than two hectares of land. The low productivity of labour in 
riculture which, at that time, held a dominant place in the ove- 
il production — resulted in the low productivity of economy in 
neral. 

The transport network and means of transport in this period 
re on such a low level that they hardly constituted a factor or 
erequisite for the development of economy. In addition to rail- 
y transport, the peasant carts and even domestic animals played a 
finite role in transport although the roads were poor. 

Trade was conditioned by the level of industrial and agricul- 
ral production, so that there were hardly any large commercial 
terprises. 


- YUGOSLAVIA TODAY 


Economic Achievements in Macedonia 


Risto DZUNOV 
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As an illustration of the state of affairs in the field of pu- 
blic health and people’s education, the following data is of some 
interest: there was one hospital bed to 553 inhabitants, and one doctor 
to 6,134 inhabitants. The shildren’s death rate was 151,4 to 1000 in- 
habitants while about 300.000 persons fell ill of malaria every 
year. Illiteracy was rampant: in fact among those over ten years 
old, 67,5 per cent were illiterate. Only 46,2 per cent of school-age 
children benefited by the existing school network. 


SUCCESSES IN CONSTRUCTION 


HE post-war achivements in the economic field are illustra- 

ted by the popular income indicator. If 100 per cent is 
taken for 1947, the indicator of popular income rose in 1955 to 
171,3 while in the same period the population rose to 121,6 per 
cent. It follows from this that income per capita rose to 140,8 per 
cent, which also shows something of the efforts made in invest- 
ments, employment of capital investments and in the better utili- 
zation of existing plants. This increase of national income was 
particularly influenced by the increase of income in industry which 
in the same period was 107,9 per cent greater than in 1947. This 
movement of incomes was made possible thanks to the annual in- 
crease of the basic means in economy by 3,56 per cent, and in 
industry by 5,6 per cent. This widened the material base for even 
greater economic activity and development, which was of special 
significance for the strengthening of new socialist social relations. 
The growth of the basic funds provided the possibility for an annual 
increase of social production by 5,98 per cent (in industry by 9,26 
per cent) which shows that the investments were useful and ef- 
ficacious. 


; The growth of the national income was conditioned by dif- 
ferent activities which developed on the territory of Macedonia and 
whish, directly or indurectly, brought about these important results. 
Besides capital investments, to be dealt with again later on, the 
growth of income in all economic fields facilitated by measures for 
the improvement of producers’ qualifications, the creation of new 
cadres for entire new branches, and various activities which were 
greatly expanded. The development of research and prospecting in 
the field of mining, the study of natural and other conditions for 
the utilization of agricultural surfaces for the raising of new cultures, 
and the expansion of areas in which cultures have been raised earlier 
— also brought the desired effect. This aspect of research and scien- 
tific work was all the more significant and it revealed previously 
unknown possibilities and conditions for the economic development 
of this Republic in the near and distant future. 


Its economic development was characterized by structural 
changes in social production through participation of various eco- 
nomic branches. The part played by industry was greatly strengthened. 
It may be said that the process of industrialization was relatively 
rapid, although it evolved at a slightly slower rate than in the rest 
of the country, where the share of industry in the production grew 
by 12 points, where that process in Macedonia showed a figure 
of 9,2 points. 


It will be seen from the following table what trends were. 
followed in the structure of participation of various economic 
branches. 
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Year Total Structural changes in value of social 
economy production of 
in Maced. Industry Agriculture Building Transport 
1947 100 33,5 47,3 6,2 6,3 
1952 100 44,9 38,8 8,2 Br 
1955 100 42,7 32:2 8,3 6,0 


In order to accelerate the development of new social relations 
it is necessary to strengthen further the development of Macedonian 
economy as this part of our country is still under-developed. This 
is a need felt by the whole of our community both from the eco- 
nomic viewpoint and from that of the general development of socia- 
list relations. 

The economic development in the period 1947—56 was reflec- 
ted in the creation of conditions for fuller employment, and hence 
also in the raising of the living standard. The data on employment 
in the social sector of economy are eloquent on this point. 


1947 1955 Growth 
Overall employment in the social 
sector of economy 41,300 109,600 68,300 
°%/o of employment of the total 
population 3,7 8,0 


The majority of the employed in 1955 were occupied in the 
field of industry where, on March 31, there were 33,000 workers and 
employees, while in 1939 there were anly 8,928 employed in in- 
dustry. In building, the number of employed was 26,000 in farms 
10,000, in the commercial network 11,000, in transport and crafts 
7,000 each — and the rest were employed in other economic acti- 
vities (forestry, cooperative organizations etc.). The great participa- 
tion of employed in building (24,5%o) is conditioned by an intense 
investment policy. The great increase of employment in the social 
sector also illustrates the efforts made by the community in the 
development of new social relations in this part of socialist Yugo- 


METAL 


WORKS yt 


BEOGRAD OFFICE: KNEZ MIHAJLOVA 50/I — TELEPHONE 25-716 


PRODUCES 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS — 30—120 1/m, height 60—20 metres, 300 lit/min; height 25—75 — 
metres, 500 lit/min; height 35—140 metres, 600 lit/min; height 12 metres, 700 lit/min; height — 
35—140 metres, 900 lit/min; height 25 metres, 900 lit/min. — Installations for drainage: — 
height and centrifugal pump 600 1/m height 25 metres. 


IRRIGATION SILT PUMP — 1000 1/m, Spraying equipment — driven by electric, q 


centrifugal pump 3600 1/m 


diesel or petrol engine. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINES — two row maize and bean sowing machines and va- 


rious types of tractor plaughs. 


BUILDING MACHINES — conrete mixers of 200—500 lit., 
for iron plate up to 40 mm., mortar mixers. 

TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS — Jacks for different vehicles: capity 3t, 5t, to lot, hum- 
mers from 0.5 to 6 kilos, spades of 0.900, 0.950, % 
FAN PUMPS No 1. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7, fire fighting pumps, rotation vacuum pumps and ~ 
In addition the factory receives orders for all kinds of machine 


all kinds of sewage castings. 
castings up to 5 tons. 


EXPORTS: 


All types of centrifugal pumps, building machines, 1 to 6 kilos hummers, axes, picks, spades etc. 


» LITO“ METAL WORKS Purchases production licences and offers compressed air rail car brakes — 
»OERLICON” types: EST 3 c — for freight cars, EST 4 c — passenger cars, EST/R — for fast trains, 
STABERG brake cylinders and following SAB equipment: DRV brake regulator, manual and automatic 


gear boxes, connuous automatic gear box. 
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“i 
slavia. It also points to the great efforts exerted to overcotiie m1 
problems in connection with the training of cadres for efficaci 
work in economic organizations, and provides some cola 
the difficulties which emerged in the work od economic | 
ganizations. 

The data of the statistics service will show the efforts mm 
for overcoming the qualification problem of workers in indus 


The following review indicates what has been achieved: 4 
Structure of qualification of workers employed : 

in industry in percentages z 

Year Total Highly skilled skilled semi-skilled — unskill 
1953 100 ode | 26,5 37,0 34,2 
1955 100 4,7 36,1 39,8 20,4 
1956 100 6,1 37 3 38,7 17,9 


Interest in attaining greater qualifications has sensibly gro 
during the last few years. This is shown by the fact that a numl 
of workers apply for taking special examinations even before | 
end of the term prescribed for a qualification group. This certai 
has and will have a positive effect in the future on the state of 
productivity of labour in enterprises. f 

The improved material position of the population, the wider n 
material base and changed social relations have provided great p 
sibilities for the education of the population, which has facilita 
the rapid rate of economic development. Whereas in 1948 there we 
only 18,780 inhabitants with a secondary school education, in 19 
this number rose to 32,800. 

These achievements were possible because steps were tak 
for the correct development of Macedonia on the basis of a t1 
estimation of the state of economy in the initial period, taki 
into consideration the possibilities for development, and bearing 
mind the specific characteristics of this area. These are: relative 
greater economic backwardness and hence the need for developi 
in some measure all the economic branches; the small number 
highly skilled and skilled workers and technical experts; and f 
low educational and technical level of the population, The meth 
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electric winches, shears _ 


1,00 and 1.100 kilos. 


accelerated ir dustrializetion was adopted with the stress on the 
“ooment ef power ond u..ustry, based on the utilization of eco- 
ue resources and raw materials in the Republic. As possibilities 
increasing economic capacity by reconstructing the old plants 
e limited owing to the poor initial base (except in the produc- 
n of tobacco and industrial plants, and the processing of non-fer- 
is metals) steps were taken for the construction of new plants. 
2 1947—1956 period saw the construction of 65 projects, most of 
ch were completed and put in operation. Of the general sum of 
5,361 million dinars, invested in the 1947—55 period for econo- 
purposes, 73,600 million dinars went into industry — that is 
1 per cent of investments in economy. Agriculture saw the invest- 
t of 19,360 millions, or 15.3 per cent, transport, 21,011 millions, 
16.6 per cent, building, 4.6 per cent; the rest being invested in 
e, crafts and forestry. 

Two periods are clearly outlined in capital investments — 
first, wp to 1951, when the anuual investments were 15,178 mil- 
) dinars and the second, from 1951 till 1955, when they amoun- 
to 21,716 per year. The first period saw the construction of 
or projects, and the second, the construction of big plants which 
e intended both to satisfy the needs of the wider Yugoslav mazr- 
, and for export, hence easing the Yugoslav payment balance. 
@ enterprises built in the first period provided for the employ- 
t of an average of 173 persons, yielding an income of 121.5 mil- 
dinars, the value of their basic funds amounting to an average 
161.6 million dinars, while the enterprises in the second period 
lured the employment of an average of 495 persons, yielding an 
me of 860,3 millions, the value of the basic means invested in 
ir construction running to 2,023 million dinars. The new projects 
vided possibilities for the employment of 19,938 persons and for 
ating an income of 26,052 million dinars (prices from 1957). 


The structure of funds invested in industry is as follows: po- 
34.5 per cent, basic industry 39.4 per cent, (where 81 per cent 
invested capital), processing industry — 25.1 per cent. Of the 
‘ested means in industrial branches 33.7 per cent is in respect of 
tro economy, 15.4 per cent is invested in textile industry, 12.9 
cent in non-metals, 5.1 per cent in non-ferrous metallurgy, 4.9 
h cent in the food industry and 4.6 per cent in chemical industry. 


The construction of projects rested on the programme of the 
isation of raw materials from local sources. In view of this prin- 
le, 72 per cent of the overall finds was invested. Thanks to this 
icy and capital investments in industry as well as investment in 
ver economic branches, Macedonia has become an economic area 
ich, given a correct policy in the future, may prove economically 
live in a much greater measure than it is now. The increase of 
ning wealth presents the following picture: in 1939 — 6,082 tons 
lead-zine ore were exploited annually, in the 1947—56 period — 
8,691 tons on an average, and after 1957, in view of the projects 
astructed, it will be possible to produce 210 thousand tons an- 
ly. The production of remaining ores, in the same periods, was 
follows: manganese, 1,804 tons (1939); 7,802 tons (1947—56) ; 
00 tons in 1957; chromium ore, 34,058 tons (1939); 87,130 tons 
94756); and 106,000 tons in 1957; asbestos which was not ex- 
vited before the war — 45,725 tons (194756); 60,000 tons in 
57: calcareous marls, never produced before, will after 1957 run 
a production of 156,000 tons annually, feldspar, in 1947, 1,618 
as; in 1957 and later 1,600 tons; plaster a new product, in 1957 
i come to 16,000 tons; quartzite — which was not exploited in 
2 past — will yield after 1957 in annual production of 24,000 tons; 
stomaceous earth, which has not been exploited up till now — 
,000 tons. 

The power basis has been considerably widened. From 
700,000 KWH in 1949 the production of electric energy in 1956 
s reached the figure of 156 million KWH. 

The share of elecrto-economy in industrial production has 
so been raised from 1.7 in 1939 to 8.5°/o in 1956. Conditions have 
en created for the futher development of industry based on pro- 
ction of electric power. The plants completed or nearing comple- 
on provide for the further increase of electric power, which is to 
ach 33 per cent annually in the 1956—61 period. 

Here are some data on the capacities of major industrial pro- 
sts. The cotton spinning mill at Stip has a capacity of 5,109 tons 

pure cotton, the weaving mill produced 16,500,000 m® of cotton 
bric, the wool yarn industry in Tetovo has a capacity of 1,540 
ms, with 450 tons combed yarn, the weaving mill has a capacity 
: 3.000.000 m2, the silk textiles weaving mill in Titov Veles has: a 


capacity of 2,000,000 ra? of filatures, 70 tons of silk yarn; the ce-. 
ment factory in Skoplje has a capacity of 100 tons annually; the 
chemical combine in Jogunovci produces 11,000 tons of ferroal- 
loys, 5000 tons of bichromates; the porcelain factory in Titov Ve- 
les has a capacity of 4,250 tons of fine ceramics and 2,000 tons of 
sanitary ceramics; the glass factory in Skoplje has a capacity of 
10,600 tons of hollow glass and 700 tons of synthetic glass wool; 
the silica ware factory at Gostivar — 20,000 tons of silica tiles, the 
factory of thermo-insulation tiles, 4,000 tons and 10,290 tons of 
powder material; the small leather factory in Bitolj — 400,000 m? 
of small leather articles, 120,000 m? furs and 90,000 m? of leather 
goods. 

Compared to 1939 the volume of industrial production has 
grown 4.6 times. A change has taken place in the structure of the 
physical means of production. Production has been increased in the 
following industries: electric energy, nonmetals, metals, textiles, 
chemicals, food and other industrial branches. The economic resour- 
ces have been prospected, the iron and nickel fields have been ex- 
panded and new lead and zinc mines opened. The qualifications 
of the employed personnel are improving. Experience has been gained 
in the organization of production so that better conditions will be 
created for ensuring further sucesses. 


SUCCESSES in AGRICULTURE 


glee same period is characterized by changes in the sphere of 
social relations through the land reform (limitation of the 
land property to 10 hectares), organizational and other measures in 
the field of cooperatives, setting up of farms, and various institu- 
tions for the advancement of this economic measures in crediting, 
capital investment and altered economic relations. 


Comparing the data from 1939 and 1956 a slight increase 
of arable surfaces is noticeable. Thus the cornfields have expanded 
from 595,200 hectares to 611,800 hectares, orchards from 4000 hec- 
tares to 11,348 hectares, vineyards from 8.445 hectares to 19,397 
hectares and meadows from 49,000 hectares to 51,170 cehtares. The 
socialist sector embraces 10.9 per cent of erchard and 25.5 per cent 
of vineyards surfaces. The socialist sector also includes 89 per cent 
of pastureland. 

As regards the surfaces an increase has been noted in the 
raising of industrial cultures from 28,747 hectares in 1939 to 
48,547 hectares in 1956, in gardening from 23,277 hectares to 32,898 
hectares and in fodder plants from 10,417 to 17,462 hectares (the 
same periods as in the case of industrial plants). This will lead to 
the intensification of agriculture through changes im the sown 
surfaces. 

A sensible increase of production has also occurred in wi- 
negrowing and fruit-growing, a certain increase of production in 
farming, and a decline in stock-raising, which is the result of the 
destruction of goats. If we take the period from 1930 to 1939 marked 
with 1009/o, then in the 1947—1956 period the total agricultural 
production amounted to 114.6 per cent; in farming 122.2; in fruit- 
raising 182.3 per cent; in wine-growing 266.5 per cent; in stock- 
raising 93.1 per cent. In the 1955—1956 period we have a new level 
of production, if compared with the ten-year pre-war average (all 
comparisons are on the basis of 1952 prices). Thus the overall agri- 
cultural production in 1956 amounts to 141.9 per sent, farming 
152.3 per cent, fruit growing 228.1 per cent, wine-growing 520.3 
per cent, stock-raising 93.6 per cent. 

In the increase of agricultural production, a special place is 
taken by industrial plants, vegetables, and fodder plants, whose value 
in the ten-year post-war period, compared with the ten-year pre-war 
production has more than doubled in each of these cultures. The 
tobacco production is also larger, compared to these two periods, 
having increased from the pre-war annual average of 5,800 tons to 
13,300 tons, vegetables from 79,000 tons to 189 thousand tons, 
fodder plants from 22,000 tons to 65,000 tons, production of grapes 
from 15,000 tons to 37,000 tons (and in the last two years to 
73,000 tons). Production of meat amounted to an average of 15,400 
tons in both ten-year periods. 

This development of agricultural production was influenced by 
the extent of capital investments, which, it is said, was 15.3 per cent 
of the overall economic investments. Of the invested means, 56,0 
per cent went into publicly owned farms, 33.7 per cent into coope- 
ratives, 9 per cent into water economy. The largest funds were in- 
vested in farming — 45.7 per cent; in reclamation projects — 27.3 
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per cent, winegrowing 10.3 per cent, stock-raising 5.8 per cent, the 
rest in fruit-growing, fisheries and processing plants. It is characte- 
ristic that investment was on a long-term basis. A part of the funds 
invested in projects of the former work cooperatives could not show 


any conspicuous results of reclamation, the emphasis was on drainage, — 


and only later were steps taken to erect objects for irrigation. In 
this second period, the orientation was towards productive invest- 
ments in long-term projects of planting, improvement of equipment 
of economic organizations and construction of the irrigation system. 

In the attainment of such results, a significant role was played 
in agriculture by the ramified network of cooperative organizations, 
institutions for the advancement of agriculture (Faculty of Agriculture 
and Forestry in Skoplje and other lower agricultural schools, the 
number of which has greatly increased of late). 


The increased production in industry and agriculture, and 
more developed economic activity generally called for a_ better 
transport organization. The period under review saw capital invest- 
ments in the building of the normal-gauge railway Skoplje—Belja- 
moyce, as well as in the improvement of the rolling stock, the invest- 
ments amounting to 11,904 million dinars; construction, reconstruction 
and modernization of roads absorbed a sum od 7,665,000,000, po- 
stal traffic — 1,346,000,000 for increasing telephone network by 
18,917 kilometres, But due to a lack of railways the problem of the 
economic integration of part of Western Macedonia still remained. 
The increased economic activity in the next period will call for 
adequate transport to meet the new needs. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND INTERNATIONAL WORKERS 


VISIT BY COMMUNIST PARTY LEADERS FROM GEORGIA 


August 1-15 A group of Communist Party leaders from 
the Georgian Sovier Republic spent their vacation in Yugo- 
slavia, as guests of the Central Committee of the League of the 
Communists of Yugoslavia. 

The group was led by Mszavanadse, First Secretary of 
the Central Committee. Other members of the group were 
Kadagidse, Secretary of the Central Committee, Mamuladse, 
Secretary of the Party's Regional Committee for the Autono- 
mous Province of Adzharia, and Bghazsbe, President of the 
Ministerial Council of the Autonomus Republic of Abkhazia. 

During their two weeks visit the guests toured Serbia, 
Zroatia, and Slovenia and visited Belgrade, Zagreb and Liu- 
bljana as well as Rijeka, Pula, Kranj, Tomlin, Postojua, Zadar, 
Split and Dubrovnik. Although they were on vacation they dis- 
played a keen interest in the fundamental problems of socialist 
development in this country, and they saw several large facto- 
ries, including a kuitting mill in Zagreb, the ,,Istra“ factory in 
Kranj, and the .Jugovinil” works in Kastel Suéurac. 

On the island of Brioni the Georgian guests were re- 
ceived by Josip Broz Tito, Secretary General of the League 
of Yugoslav Communists. During their tour of Yugoslavia they 
had talks with a number of Yugoslav leaders, including Edvard 
Kardelj, Aleksandar Rankovié, Vladimir Bakarié, Miha Ma- 
rinko, Jovan Veselinov and Otmar Kreaéié. 

The Georgian guests and their families saw several Du- 
brovnik Summer Festival plays and performances. 


GAITSKELL ON THE ADRIATIC 


August 14—23 Mr Hugh Gaitskell the leader of the 
British Labour Party, paid a visit to Yugoslavia in mid-August. 
During his ten day visit, Mr Gaitskell, accompanied by his 
wife and daughters, toured almost the entire Yugoslav Adriatic 
coast. He visited Rijeka and its surroundings, as well as the 
towns of Pula, Trogir, Split, Dubrovnik, Cavtat and Kotor. 

On the island of Brioni, Mr Gaitskell paid a visit to 
President Tito, and they had lunch together and a long talk 
afterwards. They discussed European problems and the situation 
in the Middle East. 


During his visit to Brioni and the Adriatic towns, Mr 
Gaitskell had the opportunity of meeting a number of Yugoslav 
political aud public workers. He saw the ,Third of May“ 
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More highly dvdleeen industrial and agricultural prog 

made it possible to produce goods for goods exchange. The m 
of exports during the last few years shows the volume of 
ports of goods manufactured in the People’s Republic of 
and increased participation in the general Yugoslav export: 
pared to 1953, when the value of exported goods am 
2,425 million dinars (1 dollar — 300 dinars), in 1956 the ya 
exports rose to 5,948 dinars. According to an estimation ‘ 
possibility of further increase of exports from this area in th 
few years, there exist realistic prospects for an increase of ind 
export of goods for a further sum of 7,900 milion exchange 
on the condition that minimum funds be invested in certain: 
Teconstruetions and that the plants which built so far be 
utilized. According to the same analysis it will be possible 
crease the export of agricultural articles by a further 960 
exchange dinars. If we add to this that which is obtained 
reduced import of some products (air brakes for railway wagor 
reduction of cotton imports) it follows that 10,500 million 
will be received in foreign exchange funds. This confirms once! 
that investments in this area have been both efficacious and § 
profitable. 


The economic progress and revival which has taken plé 
Macedonia is a result and component part of the basic achive 
of the peoples of Yugoslavia in the building of their socialist 
munity. 


MOVEMENT 
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shipyards at Rijeka and the Vinodol hygropower plant, where 
he displayed particular interest in the function of workers’ 
self-management in Yugoslavia. : 


BRAZILIAN GUEST 


August 12—24. Dr. Febus Gikovate, member of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Brazilan Socialist Party, was in Yu- 
goslavia this summer for the first time. From August 12 to 
22 he toured a number of industrial establishments, medical 
institutions, political organizations and administrative offices 
in Belgrade, Zagreb, Samobor, Liubjana, Kranj, Golnik, and 
Bled. He also visited a peasant work cooperative in Indjija near 
Belgrade, : 
After a series of meetings with the leaders of political 
organizations, including Veljko Vlahovié, President of the Com- 
mission for Foreign Relations of the Socialist Alliance of the 
Working People of Yugoslavia, Dr. Gikovate stressed the im- 
portance of Yugoslavia’s experience for the international wor- 
kers movement. Discussing the Yugoslav workers’ councils and 
communes, he said that these were not only Yugoslav phe-— 
nomena, and that, on ,general lines” they can be applied to 
all countries, particularly those which are in the phase of 
industrialization, regardless whether in such countries capitalism 
is still in force or whether it has been overthrown.” 


POLISH-YUGOSLAV COOPERATION 


June—August — Within the general programme of co- 
operation between the Polish United Partu and the League of 
the Communists of Yugoslavia, groups of political workers 
were exchanged this summer. In June and July two smaller 
groups of Yugoslav League of Communist leaders were on 
holiday in Poland, and in August a group of officials of the 
Polish United Party, headed by Miss Kozlovski, member of 
the Central Committee, spent their annual vacation in Yu- 
goslavia. 


The Polish Party officials first visited Dubrovnik, and 
then toured Montenegro, Croatia and Slovenia, They showed 
a great deal of interest in socialist development in Yugoslavia, 
visited several factories and talked with many representatives 
of social self-governing institutions, local organs of government 
and leaders of the League of Communist and Soctalist Alliance 
of the Working People of Yugoslavia. 
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HE significance of the role played by the national commissions 
for cooperation with the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) have been growing in the 
few years. The two latest general conferences of UNESCO, one 
in Montevideo in 1954, and the other in New Delhi in 1956, 
special resolutions unanimously accepted, emphasized the impor- 
e of strengthening the national commissions and of developing 
I activities. The ten-year’s experience of this specialized agency 


SECOND CONGRESS 


Of International Association 
of Fine Arts 


as second congress of the International Association of 
Fine Arts (AIAP) is to be held in Dubrovnik from 
September 23 to 28, under the auspices of President Tito. This 
‘Association was proposed by UNESCO, and the foundation 
congress took place in Venice in 1954, when its Executive 
Council of ten members was elected. M. Andre Lhote (France) 
was elected president, Signor Betro Lardera (Italy) secretary 
general, and Mr. Marko Celebonovié (Yugoslavia) treasurer. 
Originally the International Association of Fine Arts had 
18 member — countreis, and now the number of its member- 
states is 35. Thus the Dubrovnik Congress will be attended 
by delegates of the national committees of Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Bolivia, Ceylon, Chile, Denmark, Egypt, En- 
gland, Finland, France, Greece, Guatemala, Holland, India, 
Italy, Israel, Japan, Columbia, Korea, Monaco, Norway, Poland, 
Peru, Paraguay, Rhodesia, Salvador, Sweden, Switzerland, That- 
land, the Union of South Africa, the United States and Uru- 
guay. As can be seen, the International Association of Fine 
Arts, although a young international organization, has suc- 
ceeded in rallying a condsiderable number countries from all | 
the continents of the world. 

Before the beginning of the second Congress, from Sep- 
tember 10 to 22, the Executive Committee of the Association 
‘will meet in its eighth session. 

It is expected that the Congress will appoint five com- 
missions who will consider the following subjects: the Organi- 
zation’s programe, adminitrative measures, work of the national 
committees, the definition of art professions, and copyrights. 

During the second congress of the International As- 
sociation of Fine Arts an international exhibition of photo- 
graphs will be organized to show the work done in individual 
countries by the joint efforts of artists — painters, sculptors 
and architects. 

The Yugoslav national Committee for cooperation with 

the International Association of Fine Arts, in order to enable 
‘the participants in the Congress to acquaint themselves with 
‘Yugoslav art, will organize an exhibition of contemporary Yu- 
-goslav paintings and sculpture in the Art Gallery of Dubrov- 
“nik, in which the Congress itself will take place. At this exhi- 
bition 37 painters will display 116 paintings, and 12 sculptors 
30 pieces of sculpture. 
, The second congress of the Interational Assiciation of 
Fine Arts in Dubrovnik will be an important contribution to 
the development of the Association, and it will help to esta- 
blish closer relations and better understanding between the 
artists of various countries. f 
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On the Eve of the Dubrowuk Conference of the 
European National Commissions of UNESCO 


of the United Nations shows that an effective implementation of its. 
programme, which includes a large number of different actions in the 
sphere of education, science and culture, cannot be ensured without 
well-organized work on the part of the national commissions. Likewise, 
this experience shows that the activity of the national commis- 
sions should not be restricted to mere mediation between the Se- 
eretariat of UNESCO and their own countries, but that in many 
cases the national commissions themselves should take the initiative 
in certain important actions, both within their own countries, with the 
aim of harmonizing and guiding in a definite direction the work of 
various national organizations, institutes and other factors in the 
field of education, science and culture, and within bilateral and 
regional cooperation. Accordingly, it is necessary to organize regional 
conference of the UNESCO national cemmissions from time to time. 

No one can say that representatives of the UNESCO national 
commissions did not have chances, earlier, for joint meetings and 
discussions. Up to 1951 UNESCO organized meetings of representatives 
of the national. commissions of all member states, which lasted two 
or three days, immediately before or after the sessions of the General 
Assembly. But thes meetings never produced the desired results. The 
limited time, the preocupation of the delgates with the work of the 
General Assembly and, particularly, the greet differences in the prob- 
lems of individual countries caused by their different geographical 
positions and their economic and social structure, obstructed more 
fruitful discussions which might have been really useful to the na- 
tional commissions. Consequently, UNESCO decided in 1951 not to 
organize such meetings, thus leaving the national commissions them- 
selves to find ways of maintaining mutual contacts and exchanging 
their experiences. 

The first regional conferences of the UNESCO national commis- 
sions took place in Havana in 1950 (for the American member states) 
and in Bangkok in 1951 (for the countries of South-eastern Asia). 
The confederance in Havana was particularly successful. It considered 
problems of mutual interest to the member states of that area, parti- 
cularly the problems of Latin America. After the conference several 
new countries joined UNESCO, and regional cooperation among the 
national commissions was improwed. 


At the beginning of 1954, the UNESCO Indian national com- 
mission held a conference in New Delhi to which it invited repre- 
sentatives of the national commissions from the countries of Asia 
and the Middle East as observers. The conference produced very 
important results. Its recommendations influenced the work of 
UNESCO’s Executive Council, Secretariat and general conference, lea- 
ding to a re-orientation of the organizations’s programme. Thus, 
UNESCO’s general conference in Montevideo in 1954, bearing in mind 
the significance and results of these regional conferences of the na- 
tional commissions, particularly the conference in New Delhi, again 
approved the necessary credits as its own contribution to the orga- 
nizing of such regional conferences. The initiative and the respon- 
sibility for the convening of these conferences, however, rested entirely 
with the national commissions. 

On the basis of the decision of the sth general conference, in 
February 1952 the Japanese National Commission held in Tokyo the 
first regional conference of the national commissions of the counties 
of Asia (22 countries attended the conference). Towards the end of 
May of the same year, the French National Conference organized in 
Aix-en-Provence the first regional conference of the European coun- 
tries, which was attended by the representatives of 19 national com- 
missions. These two regional conferences were held before the 9th 
session of the General Assembly. They enabled the representatives of 
the national commissions to exchange their views on the most impor- 
tant aspects of UNESCO's work, treating them from the viewpoint of 
the particular interests of the regions in which the conferences were. 


held. 
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Following a proposal ot the Yugoslav National Commission, the 
conference in Aix-en-Provence passed a resolution recommending that 
regional conferences of the national commissions should be held every 
second year, i. e., in the years when general conferences of UNESCO 
de not take place. 


The initiative for the convening of the second regional confe- 
rence of the European national commissions for UNESCO was taken 
by the Yugoslav National Commission. In May it invited the na- 
tional commissions of 25 European countries! to send their delegations 
to this conference which will take place in Dubrovnik from October 
1 to 6. At the same time an invitation was sent to Albania, which is 


not a member of UNESCO, as well as to all non-European member- 
states, to send their observers. 


The Yugoslav National Commission, together with the national 
commiss‘ons of France, Poland and Switzerland, proposed that the con- 
ference should consider three subjects. 


One of the subjects proposed concerns the experience gained so 
far and the plans of the European national commissions for 1957 and 
1958. On the basis of reports which will be forwarded by the Euro- 
pean commissions the Yugoslav National Commission will draw up 
a general report, which will serve as a basis for discussion. 


Another subject is the ,,participation of the national commis- 
sions in the realization of the great plan for a common study of the 
uitural values of East and West“. The ,,great East-West plan“ was 
approved at the last general conference, and it will be implemented 
in the next ten years. Particularly important roles in the implemen- 
tation of the plan are to be played by the states, which are to draw 
up long term national programmes. Since the work on the imple- 
mentation of the plan is just beginning, the discussion of the problem 
at the Dubrovnik conference will certainly be useful to the national 
commissions in organizing their work. The introduction to this dis- 
cussion has been written by M. Constantin Regamey, Professor of the 
University of Lausanne. 


The third subject is the exchange of views on the chief aspects 
of UNESCO's programme and budget for the 1959/60 period. At the 
end of this year the General Director of UNESCO will submit a draft 
proposal of the new two-year programme of the Organization which 
will be considered at the loth general conference in Paris in November 
1958. Experience has shown that, owing to limited time and various 
administrative difficulties, it is impracticable to change the pro- 
posed programme and budget of the Organizations at general con- 
ferences to any appreciable extent. Consequently, the exchanges of 
views by the representatives of the European national commissions in 
Dubrovnik will make it possible for them to exert greater influence 
on the drawing up of the programme for the next period. The French 
national commission has prepared a provisional paper which will reveas 
a basis for discussion on this matter. 


Representatives of the General Director of UNESCO will also 
attend the conference in Dubrovnik, but they will not have the right 
to vote.’ It is expected that, in order to conduct its work successfully, 
the conference will work in two commissions. The official languages 
at the conference will be Brench, English and Russian. 


Judging by the response of the Europen National Commissions 
to the invitations to take part in the Dubrovnik conference, this con- 
ference should contribute to the strengthening of the European na- 
tional commissions, to their successful work for the aims of UNESCO 
and for closer cooperation in the field of education, science and cul- 
tuie, among the countries of Europe. 


1 Austria, Belgium, White Russia, Bulgaria, Denmark, Spain, 
France, Finland, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Luxemburg, Monaco, Norway, 
Holland, Poland, Federal German Republic, Great Britain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Turkey, Rumania, the Ukraine, the 
Soviet Union. 

1 The conference will be attended by representatives of the 
newly formed national commissions of ‘White Russia, Bulgaria, Cze- 
choslovakia, Finland, Rumania and Ukriie. Bulgaria, Finland and Ru- 
mania became members of UNESCO in 1956. 
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YUGOSLAV-SOVIET TALKS 


The following communique was issued in Belgrade on 
August 4 on the talks which were conducted at the beginning 
of August between delegations of the League of Communists 
of Yugoslavia and Government and of the Soviet Communist 
Party and Government. 


_ »Delegations of the Central Committee of Yugoslav Communist 
gue and the Yugoslav Government and of the Central Committee of 
Soviet Communist Party and Soviet Government had talks in Ru- 
ja on August 1 and 2. 

__»the talks attended for Yugoslavia by Josip Broz Tito, Edvard 
elj, Aleksandar Rankovié, Veljko Vlahovié and Veljko Micu- 
i¢, and for the Soviet Union by N. S. Khrushchev, E. I. Nikoyan, 
. Kusinen, B. N. Firyubin and J. V. Andropov. 

»lhe representatives of the two parties and governments con- 
ted a number of questions concerning relations between Yugo- 
ia and the Soviet Union, as well as the activities of the two 
ies, the general interests of socialism and peace in the world, 

particularly, those questions which obstruct the further suc- 
ful development of their mutual relations. 

The delgations also considered the international situation, the 
lems of the international workers movement, the struggle for 
e and the security of nations. 

»During the talks, agreement was reached that both sides 
ald continue to work for all-round development of their mutual 
tions and for the elimination of all obstructions to such de- 
pment. 

»Great unity of views was displayed on all the fundamental 

olems of the contemporary international situation. 
»lt was also emphasized that it was of special importance to 
inue strengthening the unity and fraternal cooperation existing 
ween communist and workers parties and peoples of all socialist 
tries, as well as the peaceful and progressive forces of the world, 
the international workers movement. 

»Both delegations stressed that relations between Yugoslavia 
the Soviet Union would develop in the future on the basis of 
ality, mutual assistance, and cooperation, respect for each other's 
igrity, and interference in each other's home affairs. In this, the 
delegations reaffirmed the importance of the Beograd and Moscow 
larations for the development of friendly relations between the two 
ntries, for cooperations between the League of Communists of 
roslavia and the Communist Party of the Soviet Union on the 
is of the principles of Marxism and Leninism, and they expressed 
(tr readiness to implement, in the future also, the principles laid 
m in these declarations. 

»lhe two delgations agreed on concrete forms of cooperation 
een the parties, and they decided to maintain constant contact 
exchanges of party delegations, information and publications“. 


Chronology of Events 


ust 1 — A meeting of the Central Committee of the Communists 
of Croatia took place in Zagreb under the Chairmanship of 
Vladimir Bakarié, Secretary of the Central Committee, to com- 
~ memoratc tha 20th anniversary of the foundation of the Croatian 
Communist Party. 

st 2 — A group of prominent leaders ol the Communist Party 
of the Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic, headed by the First 
- Secretary of the Georgian Central Committee, arrived in Bel- 
grade. 

st 5 — The President of the Democraaic Republic of Vietnam, 
Ho Chi Minh, arrived in Belgrade for a friendly visit to Yu- 
goslavia. 

ust 9 — The Secretary General of the Itdlian General Confede- 
ration of Labour, Juseppe di Vittorio, arrived in Yugoslavia for 
a two week visit as guest of the Central Board of the Federation 
of the Yugoslav Trade Unions. 


August 9 — A delegation of Polish banks, headed by Edward Droj- 
nyak, Governer of the National Bank and Assistant Minister of 
‘Finance, arrived in Belgrade. 

August 14 — Hugh Gaitskell, leader of the British Labour Party, ar- 
rived in Rijeka. 

August 23 — The first International Fair’ of Engineering Products 
was opened in Belgrade, in the presence of a large number of 
businessmen from Yugoslavia and foreign countries and many 
guests. The opening ceremony was performed by Franc Leskosek 
member of the Federal Executive Council. 

August 24 — Following the talks between a delegation from Yugoe 
slavia, headed by the Vice.President of the Federal Executive 
Council, Svetozar Vukmanovié, and an economic delegation of . 
Indonesia, a communique on the advancement of Yugoslav— 
Indonesian economic relations was issued in Jakarta, emphasizing 
the identical views of the two countries on the fundamental 
problems of international relations. 


Our New Contributors 


SALAH EDIN BITAR, Syrian Foreign Minister. An Experienced 
political worker, he is one of the founders of the Arab Renaissance 
Party which merged with the Arab Socialist Party into the Socialist 
Party of the Arab Renaissance. During the dictatorship in Syria he 
was imprisoned and deported, after his return he was elected to 
Parliament in a Damascus constituency, in 1954, and in June 1956 
he was put in charge of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


RADE BULAT, General of the Yugoslav People’s Army. Since 
the war he has held various military posts. 


RISTO DZUNOV, member of the Executive Council of the People’s 
Republic of Macedonia. Elected as people's deputy to the People’s So- 
branje of the People’s Republic of Macedonia at two elections. From 
1950 till 1953 he was deputy in the Council of Nationalities of the 
Federal National Assembly. President of the Central Cooperative Fe- 
deration of Macedonia since 1953. Member of the Presidency of the 
Central Cooperative Federation of Yugoslavia; member of the Presi- 
dency of the Socialist Alliance of the Working People of Macedonia; 
member of the Central Committee of the League of Communists of 
Macedonia. He is a publicist, and contributes to a large number of 
periodicals. 
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